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Abstract 


Plato develops a method for answering ques- 
tions of the form 'What is x?' in the Meno, He 
develops a different method in the Euthyphro. What 
underpins both methods is the assumption that the many 
things of a certain kind are what they are because of 
some one thing which they have. And given the assump- 
tion, that which ‘the many’ have can be said to be that 
which is what ‘the many' are; for the many would not be 
what they are unless they had that some one thing. The 
purpose of this study is to analyse this assumption. 

It follows from the assumption that ‘the many' 
are defined as ‘xes", because they have 'x". But one 
cannot come to know what ‘'x-itself' is in this manner. 
For a thing is.to be defined not as itself, but as some= 
thing else ~- justice is said to be a virtue. This prob- 
lem of coming to know what 'x-itself' is is expressed 
by Meno's paradox. 

In the Meno, Plato assumes that 'virtue-itself' 
is that which is common to the things which are virtues. 
This model is incoherent, because one would have to know 


which things are virtues before one could know that 


which is common to them. 
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In the Euthyphro, Plato proposes that one state 
the thing which pious actions must have to be pious. 
That thing will be common to pious actions; but common 


only because it is essential. 
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Introduction 


Socrates often complains that all he knows is 
that he does not know. One might admire Socrates for 
knowing himself to such an extent, and for being so will- 
ing to learn from anyone who truly does know. There is, 
though, one small point about the Socratic endeavor that 
might leave one a bit puzzled. How can he who does not 
know anything at all tell those who answer his questions 
that they do not know either? 

Other than knowing that he does not know, there 
is something else which Socrates thinks that he knows. 
He thinks that he knows what kind of answer Should be 
given to a certain kind of question. Those who attempt 
to answer for Socrates a question of the form ‘What is 
x?' often find their answers rejected on the ground that 
what they have said is not the right kind of answer. 
What Meno says about virtue is over-turned for this rea- 
son. What Euthyphro says about piety is over-turned for 
the same reason. 

Socrates tells us that he does not want the ‘many', 
and instead is looking for the ‘one’, Others, on Socrates ' 
behalf, tell us that he wishes to be given definitions. 


These two themes are investigated in this study. 
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At 72c of the Meno, Socrates says that Meno should 
tell him'the ev 7¢ eidos ; of virtues - the some one 
eidos of virtues. At 6a of the Euthyphro, he says that 
EKuthyphro should teach him the éiSos of ‘piety-itself' 
(aaro 70 etdos ). In each case, Socrates assumes that 
an eisos is some one thing which another might be able 
to tell him about. 

A methodology of some sort is prior to philosoph- 
ical problems, ‘Ordinary langWage*is°rich'and varied 
enough to allow both the question ‘What is virtue?' and 
answers to it. Before one can get to the philosophical 
problems, one needs a method which will exclude ordinary 
answers; a method which requires philosophical answers, 
The ordinary man is then left in a rather odd position. 
Whatever he might say is immediately trampled on. 

One can answer a question like ‘What is an elect- 
ron microscope?’ in one of two ways: either by pointing 
to something and saying 'There is an electron microscope',. 
or by saying ‘It is a microscope which projects onto a 
fluorescent screen the greatly enlarged image of an ob- 
ject held in the path of a sharply focused electron beam’. 
Since Socrates wishes to have definitions rather than ex- 


amples, the first way is excluded. His reason is that 


1. This phrase,could be translated as ‘some one form’. 
The noun ‘¢éées ' is derived from the verb 'eldw ' - 
to see. So, the basic sense could be said to be ‘that 
which is seen’. But the use which Plato makes of 


'é¢S0s ' is quite removed from its ordinary sense. 
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he wishes to be told the ‘one' instead of the ‘many’. 
(But does not he who points to & thing point only to one 
thing?) Socrates might also want to have the second way 
excluded. Since the definition applies to any electron 
microscope, it can apply to ‘many’. Perhaps Socrates 
wishes to have better questions rather than better answers; 
questions like 'What is electron-microscope-itself?’. 

It may be of significance that Socrates pays the 
most attention to questions of the form ‘What is x?' 
rather than questions of the form ‘What is an x?'. When 
one asks ‘What is an x?‘', one invites an answer of the 
form ‘An x is such-and-such'. But this does not mean 
that Soerates' demand for the ‘one’ is securely tied to 
the ‘What is x?’ question. 

Would not we answer the question ‘What is Red Deer?' 


"one' and 


by saying 'A city'? It is hard to see how the 
the 'many' could be in opposition inside this answer, 
Perhaps the question 'What is virtue?’ is like ‘What is 
life?', ‘What is love?’ and ‘What is truth?*. But such 
questions, when voiced, only hurt the ears of good phil- 
osophers. 

We come now to the thesis I wish to forward: 
Socrates’ demand for the ‘one’ can be satisfied, only if 
‘What is x?' questions mean something they do not mean; 
only if ‘What is x?' means ‘Which thing is Tre sLiveen Le 


reduction is valid, then there is something which is what 
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iv. 
the many virtues are, another thing which is what the 
many pious thing are, and so on. 

I would like to give here a few words of explana- 
tion about some of the things in this study. Wherever 
possible, I do not translate Eedos weaMy purpose. is only 
to show that Plato believes that there is something 
which is what other things are. I think that it is more 
important to see what is meant by (69 TC * than it is to 
Ewart d cnmmantriies (2605 wieeaperantethat 'ezSos ' 
had an ordinary use in the Greek language. But this is 
all the more reason for not translating it. The ordin- 
ary meaning of 1 Etd0S ' would not have been strong 
enough to do the philosophic work Plato requires of it. 
Quite simply, Plato is giving a philosophic meaning to 
1ELSos ' in the Meno and Buthyphro. So, until, we. have 
seen how he goes about this, we cannot translate the 
word. And once we have seen him co it, we will know 
what he means. 

In chapter one, I talk of "being acquainted with 
a thing' and ‘knowledge by acquaintance’. To under- 
stand what I mean by ‘knowledge by acquaintance’, the 
reader need only consider two expressions. One of them 
is the question ‘What is this?'. We can suppose that 
he who has occasion to ask this question can identify, 


specify, or make secure the reference towithigies oek 


is to say that he knows the thing to which he is refer- 
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ring and about which he is asking. What he does not 
know is what the thing is. The cther expression is 'I 
Saw this thing last week, but I do not know what it is', 
What underlies both of these expressions is a differ- 
ence patvedu knowing a thing and knowing what the thing 
is. The former I term ‘knowledge by acquaintance’. 

This study focuses on 70a-73d and 80c-81le of the 
Meno and 5c-11b of the Euthyphro. In the first of these 
passages a methodology for answering a ‘What is x?' 
question is given. We find Meno's paradox and the theory 
of recollection in the second. In the Euthyphro, 
Socrates again sets forth a method for answering a ‘What 
is x?' question. I will argue that the methodology 
stated in the Euthyphro is not the same as the methodol- 
ogy stated in the Meno. I think that the former is co- 
herent, while the latter is incoherent. Let me now 
give a synopsis of the study. 

Meno*s paradox and the theory of recollection are 
discussed in the first chapter. Although the theory of 
recollection is given as a solution to the paradox, I 
argue that both the theory and the paradox rest on the 
assumption that knowing a thing (being acquainted with 
a thing) is sufficient for knowing what the thing is. 

In the second chapter, I discuss the question 
'Can virtue be taught?'. At issue is whether this ques- 


tion can have an ordinary use. My argument is intended 
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vi. 
to foreclose on the move from 'Can you teach me virtue?’ 
to ‘Can you teach me what virtue is?'. This will lead 
into a discussion of the ‘What is x?* question. 

I discuss in the third chapter the methodology 
which is igen in the Meno. Meno is asked to state that 
which is common to all instances of virtue. On this 
ground alone, I argue that the request cannot possibly 
pe fulfilled, if the point of the request is to be told 
what virtue is. 

The methodology of the Euthyphro is coherent, be- 
cause he who answers a ‘What is x?' question states that 
which is x-itself rather than stating that which is com- 
mon to many xes. At 1ib, we find Socrates making a dis- 
tinction between 'OUCa ! and 174.005 '. I argue that 
this distinction undercuts the ‘that which is common ' 
model of saying what a thing is. [It 4s im chapter four 
that I take up the Euthyphro. 

In the final chapter, I review some of the liter- 
ature on these two dialogues. The work whieh I give 
the most attention to is R. Robinson's Plato's Earlier 
Dialectic. 

All Greek transcriptions are from the Oxford 


edition of the Meno and BRuthyphro. 
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Chapter I 


A discussion of Meno's paradox 


and the theory of recollection 


The Meno moves between two questions. One is 
"Can virtue be taught?'; the other is 'What is virtue?'. 
The former is introduced by Meno at the very beginning 
ofthe dialogue: He says, 


‘Kuxees Jee elrerv, 0 S04 ates, 40a Sesahkrov 
hs APETI; Fo oh ScSakrov add arkyrev; 2 
oure ar hy TOP onre aby 7E¥, Aha Pure 
Tapa yey crac TOCcs avbsw rors 7 adaw reve 

Tp ome. (70a1).+ 


socrates is, at the outset, unwilling to take up any part 
of Meno's question. He urges that he and Meno should 


first inquire about what virtue is. Socrates says, 


esau Tov kara ep Pomac ws eak ecdseas 
Tepe aper 7s ro rapa ray ode A? ofSa re 
érrry. Was av omelev yé re etdeinu; 9 Soke 
ToL oLov re efvac bens Mévwrva Ot) 
yey vurkec ro apd Tay aores carry, TOUTOY 
eSévac etre hades écre nihoarces pcre dae yev- 
Vacos éo7/v, E76 kat 7av qurca Fourwe,; (71b2). 2 


1, Can you tell me, Socrates, whether virtue can be taught, 
or is it not taught but acquired by practice; or is it 
neither acquired by practice or learned, but comes to 
man by nature or in some other way? 

2. «esl reproach myself for not knowing anything about 
virtue. And if I do not know what it is, how can l 
know some property of it. Or does it seem to you pos- 
Sible that someone who does not know at all who Meno 
4g could know whether he is handsome or rich or well- 


born or the opposite of these? 
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Socrates has given not only a reason for setting the 
one investigation in advance of the other, but he has 
also given an analogy in terms of which the reason is to 
be understood. 

This an liney between Meno and virtue is an un- 
happy one. It suggests that just as Meno is some one 
man so virtue is some one thing, and that knowing what 
virtue is is' like knowing who Meno is. If Socrates‘ 
reason is to be understood in this way, two problems 
arise. In the first place, Socrates is not asking 
“What is virtue?™, ‘as he purports, rather he is asking 
Wich thing “vacvirtue?™, In ‘the second place,’ one 
might know the thing which is virtue, without knowing 
What virtue is. This would be analogous to knowing, for 
example, that Meno is the fellow sitting next to Socrates, 
while not knowing what he is - not knowing that he is a 
general. 

These problems can be avoided in two different 
Ways. One can deny that the analogy between Meno and 
virtue is a strict analogy. Or, one can affirm that to 
know the thing which is virtue is to know what virtue 
is. Plato adopts the latter way. He assumes that vir- 
tue is some one thing which can be known in a way that 
is similar to knowing who Meno is. That Plato does hold 
this position can be shown in two ways. First, it can 


be shown that the theory of recollection rests on the 
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3. 
assumption that acquaintance with a thing is sufficient 
for coming to kmow what the thing is. I will try to 
Show this in this chapter. Second, it can be shown 
that Plato assumes that a question of the form ‘What 
5 Eee ae me the same as a question of the form ‘Which 
thing is x7‘. This will be taken up in the fourth and 
fifth chapters. 

bince the ehecas of recollection is supposed to 
be a Solution to Meno's paradox, I will analyse that 
passage in which the paradox is stated (80d1 - 80e5). 
For reasons which will become evident, I will give 
careful attention to how fare, tor" and 'o Te! 
are used. Before I consider the paradox and the theory, 
I will consider what fora means. 

'Zy7w' nas a number of senses. Some of them 
are not relevant. But, we can be fairly certain of 
how fare " is being used. The noun Lorpris: is used 
by Socrates in that passage wherein the paradox is 
stated. La7yres ' can mean either ‘a search" or ‘an 
inguiry'. So, I will assume that 'to look for’ and *to 
ask about' are the two basic senses of lyre", Let us 
first consider 'to look for'. 


The purpose of any search is to find something. 


1, See the following paragraph. 
Ze oWRLOn 
3. ‘Whichever’, ‘What’. 
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4, 
This point is so obvious that we need only observe and 
not argue for it. There is another point which is just 
as obvious. One cannot search for something about which 
one knows nothing. When one is looking for a thing, one 
must know something about that for which one is looking. 
This second point can be put in a different way. If 
Someone says that he is looking for something, he must 
be able to say something about the thing for which he is 
looking. Now, the question we should consider is this: 
What sort of knowledge makes it possible for one to 
look for a thing? 

What one knows about a thing which is being 
sought cannot be knowledge of where the thingoiss) Such 
knowledge would not make possible searching, rather such 
knowledge would preclude searching. 

Suppose that I am looking for something, and that 
I would like Jake to help me look for it. What should 
I tell him so that he too can look for the thing? It 
will not be enough for me to say that I am looking for 
something. Allow that I am looking for my pen, and that 
I tell Jake “I am looking for my pen". Now, Jake might 
know what my pen looks like, but then he might not know. 
If he does know, I have said all that I need to say. 
Suppose that he does not know. I shall have to provide 
a description of my pen before he can help me. And so 


I’ say “It is black, slim, six-sided, brassy at one end, 
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58 
and silvery at the other end", 


I have told Jake that I am looking for something 
Which is a pen, and which is black, slim, etc. Need I 
have told him that I am looking for a pen; could I have 
said only that the thing (I am looking for) is black, 
Bhowe Guaut 2i 1." said only that it Ls black, slimy ete., 
could he then look for the thing? The problem which I 
have just raised is this: Does one have to know what a 
Birnie 2sSeEo- Look Tor@it? "ldo net think so, 

Allow that Jake brings me something which fits 
tne aesceription that I gave of my pens “There are’ three 
possibilities: ~he brings me my pen; or he brings mea 
pen which fits the description but which is not my pen; 
or he brings me something which fits the description but 
which is not a pen. If the second possibility comes 
about, I might say to him "That is not my pen". Since 
we have assumed that Jake has brought me a pen which fits 
the description, the description thereby applies to both 
my pen and the one Jake has brought me. So, if I say 
"That is not mine", I can, presumably, give a more 
complete description which fits my pen but not the one 
which Jake has brought. 

But whatever description I give of my pen, that 
description could apply to another as well. This does 
not mean that Jake might not ever be able to find ny 


pen. If it does mean this, then even I might not be able 
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6. 
to ever find it; there could be a point at which I 


might not be able to distinguish 'this' pen from 'that' 
pen as my pen. That is to say that whatever description 
I give of mine could fit another pen as well. 

Let us now discuss the third possibility. Sup- 
pose that Jake does not know what a pen is, but that he 
brings me something which fits the description. We have 
to consider two questions: Has Jake been looking for 
something, and has Jake been looking for a pen? To the 
latter question, we should answer “"No“. What if we 
answer “No™“ to the former? Well, then one could not 
search for anything at all unless one knew what the thing 
which is being sought is. This, though, is counter- 
intuitive. 

Let me give another example. The police could 
know that a murder weapon is black, long, cylindrical, 
and heavy, because of a long, even, deep crease in the 
victim's skull and because of traces of black paint on 
his skull. The weapon could be a lead-pipe, a night- 
stick, a leg of a chair, or whatever. But, the police 
need not know of which sort the weapon is to look for 
something which fits the description. 

The latter example suggests that there is a dif- 
ference between knowing the thing for which one is 
looking and knowing what that thing is, and that the 


former kind of knowing is all that is required for 
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searching. One can look for something Which is a pen, 
but one can also look for something which is black, slim, 
etc. And if these examples are only suggestive, there 
is a certain kind of statement and a certain kind of 
question which would not make any sense at all, if the 
distinction between knowing the thing and knowing what 
the thing is were not available in ordinary language. 

Statements like ‘I saw this thing last week, but 
I do not know what it is" would not make any sense at 
all, if there were not a difference between knowing the 
thing (or being acquainted with the thing) and knowing 
what the thing is; similarly with the question 'What is 
this?'. He who is asked to answer such a question cannot 
answer until he knows which thing is being referred to 
and asked about. The onus to make clear which thing is 
peing referred to lies with him who asked the question. 
The reference to ‘this' can be secured by pointing. It 
can also be secured by describing ‘this’. 

It is obvious that the knowledge which makes pos- 
sible pointing and saying 'this’ precludes searching. 
34), the conclusion we can draw is that description makes 
possible searching and finding. But it might now be 
asked whether there can be a description of ‘what it is 
to be a pen', and whether one could find a pen by find- 
ing something which fits such a description. Such a des- 


cription would not be a description of 'this' particu- 
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or 
lar pen or ‘that' particular pen, but rather a descrip- 
tion of any pen. At this point, some people are moved 
to wonder whether there can be a description of 'pen- 
ness-itself'. We need not resolve their wonder. It is 
enough to say that knowing what it is to be a pen is not 
sufficient for finding a particular pen. Even if Jake 
knows What it is to be a pen, he thereby does not know 
enough to look for my pen. And even if he does not know 
what it‘is-to be a pén, he “can nevertheless look for 
something which fits the description which I have given 
of my pen. 

Plato makes the activity of looking for something 
appear paradoxical by confuting "knowing what a thing 
is' with "knowing the thing" - by making the activity of 
looking for something seem like coming to know what the 
thing is; or in yet other words, by making knowledge by 
acquaintance seem like knowledge of what a thing is. 

For this reason, it is important to see how 'o! and. 
‘OTe! are being used. One can look for something which 
is a pen, but one cannot look for what a pen iS. 

Meno's paradox is set forth in the passage 80d1 - 
80e5. I will analyse those statements of the passage 
in which either O° or tore! eccurs. I will begin 
with the assumption that '/97(' means 'to look for’. 


The passage begins with Socrates saying "ee. 
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9. 
Teee aper as 0 frrev eyo MEV oar ofSa...(80a1).1 
If Socrates were talking about Aristotle, he would have 
said "I do not know who he is". The point is that if 'g' 
is to be translated as 'which', Socrates is not Saying 
that he decnanet know what virtue is; rather he is say- 
ing that he does not know that (thing) which is virtue. 
On the other hand, the use which Socrates makes of 
‘rept ape7ys * could count against translating 1g" as 
"which'. One can say "I do know Jake, but I do not 
know anything about him"; or "I am acquainted with Jake, 
but I do not know anything about him". So, the phrase 
'WEepl ap er AS " might very well preserve Socrates' 
claim that he does not know what virtue is. But the 
phrase commits Socrates to observing a distinction be- 
tween ‘knowing a thing' and ‘knowing what the thing is'. 
We will see that Socrates does not observe this dis- 
tinction. 

Socrates goes on to say "see EGCAW _nera von .., 
“ er Pe 3 

cafar7aras Ore wore €r7syv ..."(80d03). Since one can- 
not look for what a thing is, we should read 'oufnryrae : 
as taking a pronoun in the accusative. The pronoun 


should be understood as referring to the thing which is 


1. "Concerning virtue, I do not know what/which (thing) 
Lt Lave 

. “Gonterpnine virtue" 

3. "To look for (something) with another." 
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10. 
being looked for. Another reason for translating the 
statement in this way is 'TuUsoTy rae ‘sista! transitive 
verb, So; Socrates is saying “I am willing to look for 
the thing which it (virtue) is with you". This state- 
ment Suwpates the way for the paradox. Socrates here 
assumes that virtue is some one thing for which he can 
look. 

If we consider carefully what Meno says, we will 
see that he does not state the paradox. The paradox is, 
in fact, stated by Socrates. What Meno is saying is 
this: ... re Zpdnev fo7y recs... redrosuz civ ba 
ro nada 7 For/v;(80d5). (The 'O' is surely to 
be read as ‘which', because ro occurs in the 
governing clause. The verb is again transitive. So, 
we can observe as a condition for translating 'O! as 

'which' that a transitive verb occur in the governing 
clause.) Thus, Meno is saying "How will you look for 
that, which you know not at all what it is?". 

If Meno is using '7ed7e' to refer indefinitely, 
then he is asking ‘How will you look for something about 
which you know not at all what it is?'. The force of 
this question would seem to be ‘How will you look for 


something about which you know nothing at all?*s. But; 


1, 'rearo' is a demonstrative pronoun. 
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'TOd70' could have definite Ne a dsable I think that 
it does; that Meno uses it to refer to the thing which 
is virtue, If Meno had wished to aoe indefinitely, he 
would, most likely, have used '7¢', But, there is a 
petter reason than this. Meno implicitly draws the 
distinction between ‘knowing a thing' and ‘knowing what 
the thing is'. He is asking about how one comes to know 
what a thing is. 

Meno goes on to reformulate his question. He 
says "ss. 66 Hae ore paderra CVTayoLs ALTHO 70S econ 
Srt Toure éo71v 8 ou our Bfy79a".(80d7) This 
can be translated as "Even if it is the case that you 
happen upon that (thing), how will you know that it is 
this which you did not know?". 

I have translated 'EVTUKOUS ' as ‘you happen 
upon', but 'EVTUYAG VES! can also mean 'to find'. 
EvTUYXa VEO! stands to ted pion in Greek as 'to hap- 
pen upon’ stands to 'to find" in English. Like ‘te 
happen upon", evrTu yxdue' expresses the notion of 


finding something by chance or through accident. “Yet 


1, It is Bluck's opinion as well that '7Te#Te"' has de-_ 
finite reference. About the phrase 'red7o & eo ot- 
g¢@e' he says "zo¢ro has a definite reference. The 
Ais due to the fact that the clause is virtually 
conditional, equivalent in meaning to ef 70uTO 29 07 Ga. " 
(If you do not know this - my translation.) Plato's 
Meno, p.» 271.. Presumably, then, 'rog7o' refers to 
virtue. But why does not the pronoun agree in gender 
with pee Quite simply, 'rea7o ' refers to the 
thing which is virtue. 

2, ‘ye * 16 an indefinite pronowi. 
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Meno's use of 'EvTuyadue' goes deeper than this. He 
uses it to express the notion of ‘finding a thing which 
one does not know (what it is)'. We can imagine one 
person saying to another "Look what I have found. Do 
you know what it is?". So, Meno could very well mean 
“Even: if \you* ares acquainted! withivirtuesy.", when he 
says "€¢ kal ore Heder 7a EVTAAOIS AUT..." For 
this reason, I say that Meno is not using 'Teero' to 
=i indefinitely; nor «is 'Aarw' being used indefinite- 
ly. And behind this reason is the ordinary usage of 
these terms. 
Considerethe last part ofothe reformulation: ©5. 
nos eon Sre roaro €oriy 6 Ga ocak 959 7 Oe , 
The phrase 16 Ok oak dy 7 Oa.' literally means ‘which 
you do not know’, but that is not its sense. Knowledge 
by acquaintance has already been granted by Meno. He is 
not asking how one comes to know the thing. On the other 
hand, it does not make any sense to say ‘How will you 
know that it is this what you did not know?'. Perhaps 
fenethhewidwnevelsaidbitgugros ery 7° yearo erry o 
» 
wu 04x gba o Ga. ', This, though, is ambiguous. It 
could mean that one does not have knowledge of what the 
1. I think that Meno's use of 'aarg' gives support to 
my suggestion that ‘Touro ' refers to the thing which 
is virtue. '‘Aar@' is here used as a pronoun. 


2. “How will you. know that it is this, which you do not 


know?" 
3. “How will you know what this is, which you do not 


know?" 
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thing is, or it could mean that one does not have 
knowledge of the thing. To avoid this ambiguity, Meno 
need only have said '... Was econ rC TORTO doris 
If this had been said, the distinction would have been 
obvious. | 

The reason why Meno did not say what he should 
have might be that Plato said it for him. Some philos- 
ophers are like magicians and their theories like magic 
Shows. By sleight-of-hand a magician makes an ordinary 
object disappear. Those who watch come to believe that 
the thing which was made to disappear was not real. 

Buc, ii Tene variect isigivenyacproper “viewing ;sit iecseen 
as an ordinary object. At any rate, Meno is not res-= 
ponsible for the paradox. 

It might be objected that I have put words into 
the mouth of Meno. Fair enough. My purpose is not to 
characterize Meno as a philosopher. What I wish to 
show is that Plato's theory of recollection presupposes 
that one can know what a thing is, because of past ac- 
quaintance with that thing. 

Socrates states 'Meno's’ paradox in the following 
way: 
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1. "How will you know what this is?" 
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Since JE 7ot' governs all the "9" clauses, we should 
understand a demonstrative pronoun in the governing 
clause. Paecocratac is saying “sec. 1G is not possible 
for a man to look for either that which he does know or 
that which he does not know. He cannot look for that 
Which he knows, for he knows it; and in this case there 
te mo Need of: a search, Nor can he lock for that which 
he does not know, because he does not know that which 
he is looking for". 

The paradox arises by confuting ‘finding’ and 
‘coming to know what a thing is". One can be asked to 
teok-i er something Which its black; slim, ¢te., and on 


the basis of that description find something which is 
black, slim, etc. One does not have to know what a 


thing is to look for it. But,,Plato. generates the 
paradox by making ‘knowing what a thing is' a condition 
of searching for it. 

I grant that one has to know what a pen is be- 
fore one can look for a pen, but this is not to admit the 
paradox. When I ask Jake to help me look for my pen, At 
is not enough for him to know what a pen is if he is to 
help me. As I have already pointed out, Il Shall have to 


give a description of my pen, and he shall have to find 
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a pen which fits the description. But, the point which 


is basic to my argument is that finding a thing which 
fits the description is not sufficient for finding out 
What the thing is. 

Let us see what follows from the assumption that 
re * means ‘to ask about'. In the first place, I 
note that when one asks ‘about', one asks about some- 
thing. So, the problem we will be concerned with is this: 
Can one ask about something which one knows nothing? If 
all knowledge is knowledge by acquaintance, one cannot 
ask about something which one does not know. Before one 
can ask about something, one has to identify in some way 
the thing which one is asking about. In identifying the 
thing, one comes to know the thing. 

If all knowledge were by acquaintance, questions 
like *What is that which is.on,.your desk?7* would not. be 
possible. But, we do ask such questions. Insofar as he 
who asks such a question is asking about something, he 
knows which thing he is asking about. He can point at, 
perhaps pick it up and take it with him, or he.can.give 
a qenertneion of it. I have characterized that know- 
ledge which makes possible pointing, picking up, and 
describing as knowledge by acquaintance. I am, though, 
offering only a characteriZation. 

Socrates proposes a solution to the paradox 


which he has stated. His solution is this: 
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It may very well be that the soul is immortal and has 
become acquainted with all things here and in Hades. 
Bute this. is not. to..the point. Meno can. still. ask 
"And how did the soul come to know in that other place 
what 'this' or 'that' is?", If this is not Meno's 
question, it should be ours. 

Notice that the theory of recollection stands 

with one foot on the paradox. Socrates uses a poem 

of Pindar to illustrate three assumptions. The assump- 
tions are that the soul is immortal, that the soul has 
beheld all things both here and in Hades, and that the 
soul is able to recollect all things. These three as- 
sumptions are consistent with the paradox. (One could 
not ask about that which one is acquainted with, be- 
cause one is or has been acquainted with it; nor could 
one ask about that with which one is not acquainted, be- 
cause one is not or has not been acquainted with it) 
What does Socrates do? He introduces two gratuitous 


assumptions for which he does not even provide a poem as 


1, The soul, since it is immortal and has been born many 
times, and has seen all things..both here and in the 
other world, it has learned everything that is. 
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as 
evidence. He further assumes that all nature is akin, 
and that by ieee kee one thing the soul can remember 
everything else. Neither of these assumptions has any 
bearing on the eles tet, "How does the soul come to know 
what a thing is?". On the other hand, given the latter 
of these two assumptions, Plato is obliged to state a 
reason for why the soul forgets most everything. In the 
Phaedo, Plato gives that reason. Apparently, the soul is 
deranged, whenever it is lodged ina ona 

The theory of recelleecticn begs the issue in 
Question. It presupposes that having acquaintance with 
a thing is sufficient for knowing what the thing is. And 
the assumption that the soul has forgotten everything is 
Supposed to somehow save us from the absurd consequences 
of that presupposition. What is of importance is that 
the distinction which undercuts the paradox also under- 
cuts the theory of recollection. We have distinguished 
"knowing a thing' and ‘knowing what the thing is", and 
we say that the first is different from and not suffi- 
cient for the second. Plato presupposes that the two are 
one and the same, 
The paradox and the theory are both generated 


upon the presupposition that there is something which is 


1. 81c-d ; 
2. Phaedo, 64c-67 
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what virtue is. If so, knowing that thing would entail 
knowing what virtue is. This is the basis of 'If one 
does not know the thing, one cannot look for it; and if 
one does know the thing, one does not need to look for 
it.* The theory of recollection is an attempt to avoid 
one of the consequences of the paradox by making learn- 
ing into something which it is not; namely, remembering. 
But there is another way in which the consequence that 
one cannot learn anything can be avoided. 

Consistent with the paradox is the presupposi- 
tion that when one does not know a thing, say virtue, one 
does not know the thing to which the word 'virtue' re- 
fers. So, one could know the word, but not know the 
thing to which the word: refers. I will investigate this 
presupposition by considering the question 'Can virtue 
be taught?'. I will not attempt to answer this question. 


I wish only to see what sort of question it is. 
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19. 
Chapter II 


A discussion of the question 


"Can virtue be taught?' 


The question ‘Can virtue be taught?' is one 
which a moral philosopher might have occasion to ask. 
Prima facie, there appears to be nothing wrong with 
the question. It is analogous to questions for which 
we do have answers; questions like 'Can geometry be 
taught?'. But who would ask "Can geometry be taught?". 
The answer to it is, afterall, obvious. On the other 
hand, imagine Galileo asking himself "I wonder if 
Newtonian physics can be taught?". The example is re- 
vealing. Just as Galileo would not ask such a question, 
so also would not he who does not know what virtue is 
ask "Can virtue be taught?". Even though this question 
is analogous to others which might be asked about things 
which are taught, the analogy remains at the level of 
asking a question of the form ‘Can x be taught?'. And 
any. such question might very well be infeliticious. 

The position which I will develop in this chapter 
is that anyone who knows what geometry is knows that it 
can be taught, and that anyone who does not know what 
geometry is will not ask "Can geometry be taught?". Of 
course, I wish to maintain this position with respect to 


whatever is taught. 
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Suppose that I ask another "Can you teach me 
scometry?". If he says "No", the matter ends there - 
who other than he knows better what he can do. What 
if he says “Yes"; how do I find out that he can really 
teach me geometry? Quite simply, I ask him to teach me 
geometry. I ask him "Will you teach me geometry?". He 
may accede to my request; he may not. If he does accede, 
he demonstrates not only that he can teach geometry but 
also that geometry can be taught. Could not one who 
Wishes to learn virtue adopt this procedure? No; what 
underlies the procedure is the assumption that geometry 
can be taught. 

Let ue consider expressions of the forms *Can 
you teach me x7° and "Will you teach me x7" for the pur- 
pose of seeing what conditions of ordinary use obtain 
when an expression of either form is used. Once we have 
seen those conditions, we can decide whether any question 
of the form "Can x be taught?‘ can have an ordinary use, 

Whoever understands the question 'Can you teach 
me chess?! can answer it. The same holds for questions 
like "Do you know Jake?' and 'Do you know the two-step?'. 
There is a different sort of question; for example ‘Is 
there a post-office in this town?'. When a person asks 
whether '‘so-and-so' is the case, he who answers must 
know whether 'so-and-so' is the case. On the other hand, 


a person who does not know the two-step can reply "I 
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don't know" to the question "Do you know the two-step?". 
The question 'Can virtue be taught?' belongs to the 
second kind. 

An expression of the form ‘Can you teach me x?' 
can be distinguished from an expression of the form 
“Will you, teach me x?‘*, An expression of the former 
kind is a Beret an expression of the latter kind is 
a request. Although any expression of either form is 
used to ask another something, a question is answered, 
while a request is complied with, satisfied, fulfilled, 
or denied. One can answer 'Can you teach me chess?" by 
saying either "Yes" or "No" - and in saying either one‘s 
response to the question is complete. When one says 
"No" to "Will you teach me chess?', one does not answer 
put rather denies a request. Nor is saying "Yes" to a 
request an answer. Saying "Yes" only obliges one and 
does not fulfill the request. Beyond obliging oneself, 
there remains the doing of that which will satisfy the 
request. 

There is another difference between questions 
aaa requests. He who puts a question does so, because 


he does not know the answer to his question and he wishes 


1. The distinction does not so much turn on the forms of 
the expressions. ‘Will you go to Banff next week? 
could be a question, it could also be a request. On 
the other hand, to say "I can teach you chess" is not 
to say "I will teach you chess". 
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to know. He who answers a question will answer it 
either affirmatively or negatively, or by saying what 
is the case, or by ruling the question out of Hatste 
The person who asks does not know what the answer to 
his adeetioanl at On the other hand, he who makes a re- 
quest, prescribes the end which he is asking another to 
achieve. Suppose that I say to another "Will you do me 
a favor?". Before he can do me a favor, I have to speci- 
fy what I would like him to do. And, ordinarily, one 
knows what one wishes the other to do. 

Even though there are these differences between 
Questions and requests, they share a similarity. He who 
Wishes to ask a question will not ask another whom he 
believes does not know. He will ask someone who, as he 
believes, does know. Similarly with requests. He who 
wishes to have something done for him will ask another 
who, as he believes, can do that which he wishes to have 
done. Where the presupposition that the other knows is 
not present, the question is not put for the sake of 
finding something out. Similarly with requests. 

The theory of recollection undercuts the possibil- 
ity of any question. It also makes pointless requests 


like 'Will you teach me chess?'. That such requests are 


1. To the question ‘When did the meeting take place?' 
one might reply “It didn't. It was cancelled". 
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made and questions put is obvious. So, we should bring 
to the surface what has been submerged by the theory. 
Our predicament is not that we have to rescue what is 
secure everywhere except in Plato's study; rather we 
should set in his study those ordinary things which have 
hitherto been refused admittance. Let us consider those 
things which Meno's paradox does not touch. The paradox 
provides no reason for thinking that a request like 
‘Will you bring me a cup?' cannot be made. 

When one makes a request, one asks another to do 
something for one. For example, I might ask Hilkka to 
pring me the copy of the Republic which is in the other 
room. There is another kind of example: suppose that 
I ask a repairman to fix the arm on my phonograph Which 
does not pivot; I am able to tell whether he has fixed 
it, when I get back from his shop. There is a third 
kind of request: suppose that I ask a mechanic to put 
a jive-valve in my car even though Il do not know what a 
jive-valve is, because he has told me that the car needs 
@ jive-valve. 

These three examples can be distinguished from 
one another. With the first, I know what will fulfill 
the request (namely, having a copy of the Republic placed 
before me); and I also know how the request is to be ful- 
filled (namely, by having it picked up and brought to 


me). Notice that requests like this one are sometimes 
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24, 
denied on the grounds that the person making the re- 


Quest knows how to do what he is asking the other to do. 
The second example is different with respect to knowing 
how the request is to be fulfilled. I can know whether 
the baéheerapn now operates properly, but I do not know 
how to repair it - the repairman, of course, knows both. 
With the third, I know neither that the request is sat- 
isfied, nor how it is satisfied. I could not have made 
this request, unless I had been told that my car needs 
a jive-valve. But, to be told that the car needs a 
jive-valve is not to be told what a jive-valve is. Now, 
which of these three would be like a ‘Teach me' request? 
Ifo*feach me* requests are likevother sorts of 
requests, one has to specify that which one wishes to 
learn when one asks to be taught something. But, one 
cannot know that which one wishes to learn, if one's 
request to be taught it is genuine. The person who asks 
to be taught geometry cannot know geometry, if the 
point of his request is to have another teach him geo- 
metry. Can both of these conditons be satisfied; can 
one specify that which one wishes to learn, and yet not 
know that which one wishes to learn? If the knowledge 
which is required for specifying that which one wishes 
to learn is the same as the knowledge which one acquires 
through being taught, all ‘Teach me‘ requests are point- 


less. But more than pointless; it would never occur to 
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25% 
one to make such a request, unless one were told "There 
is a thing with which you are not acquainted", 

An expression which is abit nonsensical can have 
the same form as an expression which does make sense. 
Consider, | 

(1) Will you teach me the fox-trot? 

(2) Will you teach me the chair? 
The first is a request which one could sensibly make; 
the point of making it would be for the sake of coming 
to know (i.e. learning) the fox-trot. With the second - 
although one can come to know chairs - it is not obvious 
that one*s coming to know is made possible by another 
teaching’ one the chair, To rule out requests like the 
second, let me propose a test which ‘Teach me‘ requests 
shall have to satisfy. If an expression - even though 
it be of the requisite form - cannot satisfy the test, 
it will not be a ‘Teach me‘ request upon which another 
could act» The testeis this: «Any expression of the 
form "Will you teach me x?* is a request, if and only 
if, it is possible to restate the expression as ‘Will 
you teach me how x is done?’. It should be obvious 
that the second cannot satisfy the test; the chair is 
Something which is, and not something which is done. 
By observing this as a condition which ‘Teach me' re- 
quests must satisfy, we can see how one can specify 


that which one wishes to be taught without having to 
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26. 
kmow that which one is asking to be taught. 

An expression of the form ‘Will you teach me x?' 
is a "Teach me" request, if it is like the request of 
the second example. Just as I can ask the repairman to 
do something which I do not know how to do, so the stud- 
ent can ask the teacher to teach him something he does 
not know how to do. And in each case, the person making 
the request can judge whether his request has been ful- 
filled. When one asks another to teach x, one can have 
knowledge of x, and can specify x, because 'x' refers to 
an activity or action. With an activity or action, the 
ability to specify does not entail the ability to do. 
One knows what the activity or action is; one does not 
know how to perform that activity or action. So, ‘Teach 
me* requests are not for the sake of what one already 
knows, but for the sake of what one does not know how 
to do. 

I do not intend that the argument provide a solu- 
tion to the issue 'How is that knowledge which makes 
possible the specification of an object or action itself 
possible?'. This issue should be discussed in connection 
with questions of the form 'What is x?'. We are present- 
ly discussing what can be taught. Consistent with the 
conclusion of the preceding argument is the assumption 
that not all learning is made possible through teaching; 


that is, the knowledge which is required for making a 
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"Teach me" request does not come about through teaching. 

Let us now take up, in a limited way, the rela- 
tion between teaching and learning. We can consider 
the problem of whether the question 'Can virtue be 
taught? ' eenenere an ordinary use. 

I will argue that 'Can virtue be taught?' cannot 
have an ordinary use. The only two conditions which I 
have set for having an ordinary use are that he who asks 
a question does not know the answer to it, and that he 
Who asks a question asks another whom he believes knows 
the answer. Only the first of these two conditions can 
be satisfied by-—the question *Can virtue be taught?'. 

One difference between 'Can virtue be taught?7' 
and "Can you teach me virtue?' is that the latter can be 
answered by anyone who understands the question. Replies 
to the latter could be not only ‘Yes*”’ and’ *No*’ but also 
"I do not know’. But ‘I do not know’ does not answer 
the former question. Or, in other words, a person's 
answer to the latter is based on his knowledge of what 
he can do, while a person answering the former has to 
be in a position to know whether it can be taught. Who 
would occupy such a position? Well, the teacher of 
virtue, if there is one, is in that position. But, if 
the questioner has to assume that the person whom he is 
asking is a teacher of virtue, the assumption on which 


the question rests makes the question pointless. 
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An objection might be made to this argument. 

The objection is that the questioner can be wrong in 
assuming that the person whom he has asked knows what he 
Wishes to learn. The objection is not to the point. 

The questioner may be wrong, but his assumption is not 
unfounded. If his assumption is unfounded - that is, 

if he has no reason for thinking that the other knows - 
why should he ask the question? We need only pay at- 
tention to why we ask certain people to teach us, and 
not others. If one of us wishes to learn geometry, he 
will ask the geometrician. Or, if one of us wishes to 
iearn archery, he will .ask the.archer. -To»find,outwho 
isa seometrician, or who is an archer, one need only to 
find a person who can do geometry or a person who can 
perform the skills of geometry. That is to say; one 
finds a person who can perform the activity one wishes 
to learn. 

I have distinguished between learning what x is 
and learning how x is done. I say that only ‘how x is 
done" can be taught. To see more exactly why this is 
so, we should consider the relation between 'teach" on 
the one hand, and ‘show’ and ‘tell" on the other. 

Any ‘Teach me’ request which admits of the form 
‘Will you teach me how x is done?' also admits of the 
form ‘Will you show me how x is done?' and. the form 


‘Will sou ~tel] me »yhow.x is’ done?" tiButimot ‘all s'show 
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me' and 'Tell me' requests admit of the form of 'Teach 
me' requests. Those which do not are requests to be 
Shown an object or to be told about an object. We can 
here appeal to ordinary examples. Consider, 

(1) Where did you learn that? 
Depending upon what 'that' is a place-holder for, there 
are two kinds of answers. Suppose by 'that' is meant 
‘about Grandma's rocker'. One could answer, 

(2) Jake told me. 
Suppose by ‘that’ is meant ‘how to do the two-step’. 
Now, one can learn how to do the two-step by being told 
how; so, (2) could be an appropriate answer. But one 
could also say, 

(3) Jake taught me. 
Now, (3) is not an appropriate answer to (1), if the 
question is about Grandma's rocker. The same holds for 
‘Show me‘, 

One can fit many other examples into this schema. 

Some, though, will want to resist this analysis. And 
if I may, I should like to anticipate their objection, 
They will wish to say that one can be taught what an xX 
is. Their objection can be easily disarmed. All that 
needs to be said to them is "When one is taught what an 
x is, one is taught how to recognize an x". This would 
accommodate the objections and keep the argument intact. 


But, the move is wrong. It opens the door to the Platonic 
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programme, 


747 9V _TOLvuVv je aura” S’Sa fov 77v 

iféau _7ts more err1V, fva ets exelvav 

anog dé mur Kat XPuMeves aary magadecy “are, 

o wiv av TocodTov WF wv av Fork Fadpes 

ris aartn $i Socov eivac, 6 S'av uF 

TOCOUTOY , Tay) Bo. (Euthyphro, 6e3).2 

We can imagine Socrates saying to Theaetetus, 

"This morning as I walked to the Lyceum I over-heard 
two men talking about something which I have never heard 
spoken of or never seen before. They called it ‘geo- 
metry'. Can you teach me what geometry is?". ‘Teach 
me* requests of this sort are different from other sorts 
of requests. Before I can ask another to bring me a 
peer-mug, I have to know what a beer-mug is. And in 
knowing what a beer-mug is, I can also know whether the 
person whom I asked has fulfilled my request when he 
brings me whatever he brings me. But, he who asks to 
be taught what a jive-valve is cannot, before he has 
been taught, know what a jive-valve is. How, then, will 
ne know whether his request has been fulfilled? Rather 


than think that there is something very profound about 


1. Teach me this é{éa - what it is - so that by look- 
ing upon it and using it as a paradigm I can say that 
any action of yours of another person is holy, if the 
action is of this sort; or if it is not of this sont, 
I can say that it is not holy. 
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being taught what a thing is, we should become suspicious 


of any request which is of the form 'Will you teach me 
what an x is?". For not all mechanics are honest, and 
not all will tell us truly about jive-valves. 

There is another difficulty which attends 'Will 
you teach me what x is?" requests. Suppose that a stud- 
ent wishes to learn geometry, and so asks Theaetetus 
"Will you teach me geometry?", What if Theaetetus were 
to say "It is a good thing that you came to me; for I 
Will teach you what geometry is. Geometry is the branch 
of mathematics which treats of space and its relations, 
especially as shown in the properties and measurements 
of points, lines, angles, surfaces, and solids." MNMisht 
not the student complain that there must be something 
wrong with Theaetetus' definition, because he has not 
come to know how to do geometry? But, a better defini- 
tion is not what is required. If one asks to be taught 
how to do something, the teacher does not accommodate 
that request by giving a definition of that which the 
student wishes to learn. Indeed, the student must have 
that kind of knowledge in order to make the request. 

This analysis of ‘Can virtue be taught?’ has 
turned on two points. I will now indicate how those two 
points are related. The first is that the question is 
infelicitous. By that I mean it does not have a use in 


ordinary conversation; it is not the sort of question 
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one would put to find out something. The reason for this 
is the second point. He who knows what virtue is also 
knows whether it can be taught. If it is something which 
is done, it can be taught; if it is something which is, 
it cannot be taught. One does not first have to find out 
what it is, and then find out whether it can be taught. 
And I take it that the same holds for whatever is taught. 

I have, to a certain extent, already indicated 
what Plato's response to my argument would be. Plato 
would say that one is taught virtue by being shown that 
which is ‘virtue bare and naked itself'. His position 
is that one is taught by being shown ‘simpliciter', and 
that the things which one isshown are supremely precious 
objects. Plato develops this position by setting down 
certain conditions with which answers to questions of the 
form 'What is x?' are to be in accord. That is to say 
that Plato develops a method for answering questions of 
the form 'What is x?'. And so I talk of the methodology 
of *What is x?* questions. 

In the Meno, we find Socrates outlining a method- 
ology which Meno is expected to Satisfy... We find 
Socrates doing the same thing in the Euthyphro. But, the 
methodology which is given in the Euthyphro is, I say, 
different from the methodology which is given in the Meno. 
The difference is that the methodology of the Euthyphro is 


coherent, while the methodology of the Meno is incoherent. 
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Chapter III 


The method for answering a 'What 


is x?" question in the Meno 


The theory of recollection presupposes that one 
knows what virtue is when one knows the thing which is 
virtue. The method which is put forth in the Meno rests 
on a Similar presupposition; namely, that there is some- 
thing which is ,what. virtue ase) cit) thisweresthe’ case, 
there should have to be something which is virtue-itself. 
To say the least, whatever is an x-itself shall have to 
be aaraethergapecial, Afenotr peculiar sort of thine. 

In this chapter, I will argue that in the Meno 
Plato sets forth two quite different models for ‘What 
it is to be an x-itself'. The fact that these two models 
stand side by side indicates that Plato has not seen 
‘What it is to be an x-itself" in the Meno. 

Meno, like a number of other figures in the early 
dialogues, is characterized as one who thinks that he 
knows. Whether or not Meno does know what virtue is 
will not here be at issue. At issue will be whether 
anyone could Say what virtue is, if what one says satis- 
fies the methodology of the Meno. 

In answer to the question ‘What is virtue?', 


Meno says that the virtue of a man is to manage the 


affairs of the’ city, the virtue of,.a woman is, to manage 
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the house and obey her husband, and that in general 
1 
there is a virtue for each activity and age. Even 


though Socrates does not know anything about virtue, 
he complains that Meno has not answered the question. 
How can Socrates make such a complaint? Well, he ex- 
pects Meno to give a certain kind of answer. He ex- 
pects Meno to say what virtue is, rather than saying 
that there are virtues. 
By > . 
kav €€ pwoAhai rac mavtodanal Gerad) Err, 

of 3? 5? FS a of , 

€V ye Zé Ecdos TaAL7TOV ANmavat EYfouc/y Se 

ee veer 3 e ? ei be) aa 

& etorv aperac, ets & KadWs Fou exec 

e 8 4 a 
aropaéavra Tov anokpryopcvov 7 Egwry- 
e a (+) , 

wavre €kECvO SaAacac, oO 7uUyxXavEc CATH 

aperg (7206). 
In this passage the conflation of ‘Which thing is pe 
and ‘What is x?' occurs in two ways. When Socrates says 
"eis 8 fkodws wou €r1¢€ aTOAAE Pav Ta. Tor ANC pt vo- 

3 
° 2 2 a J " 

BEVOY TD Epwrgoavre EXEC VE Sdcdrva", he means 
that there is something upon Which he who answers the 
question should keep his eye. But this metaphor of 


anoghefavra * 4s held in place by a more basic con- 


tf lation; 


i, 7id=s 

me ear, if virtues are many and various, they all have 
some one @édes because of which they are virtues, 
upon which he who answers to the questioner ought to 
keep his eye to make obvious that which virtue hap- 
pens to be. 

3, *.2.u0en which he who answers to the question ought to 
keep his eye to make obvious that which virtue happens 
tG De. 

4, "keeping one's eye (on)" 
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35. 
Socrates is saying that there is some one efdos 
Which all virtues have, and because of which all virtues 
are virtues. So besides there being something which is 
what virtue is, that thing is also possessed by all vir- 
tues (that is, possessed by the instances of virtue). 
Or, in other words, virtues are what they are because of 
something else which they possess. 
What Socrates has said seems to be lost on Meno. 
So, Socrates gives a few examples. 
Terepoy te Tet a e795 POVOV Toc ourTw 
Jokel, W Mévwv, 2IA7 Mev avdpos efvac, 
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% Tan7Tov RavTayod eiSos EC7IV... (72a4),1 


If someone were to say ‘I am as healthy as Jake's horse', 

we would understand what he meant. But what if he were 

to say "I and Jake’s horse have the same health'? What 

L am getting at is this: How are we to understand the 

inference ‘Health is the same etdes everywhere '? 

Plato needs a philosophical assumption to get 

€ @ ¢ z 

ayceca', meyeGes', and 'erxads ! to where he wants 

i Does it seem to you Meno that it is so only in rela- 
tions touwiirtues;* that, thereris. one virtue for ai many 
another for a woman and others for the rest? Is it so 
inprelationnto health, size), and. strength? 1Does it 
seem to you that there is one health for aman, and 
another for a woman, or is health the same 


everywhereecee 
a2. ‘Healthlgucsize*, and ‘strength 
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36. 
them. The assumption is that the ét dos - being that 
which other things are - makes the other things what 
they are. When Socrates says " €avree (rhage yavy 7, 
Tw iS ecSec Hae 7 Bary CTX? irra pa frrac;" 
(72e4-5), he means that the thing which is strength is 
that which makes a person strong. But from this assump- 
tion emerges a different model for ‘What it is to be an 
x-itself*. 
Upon the ‘that which is common" model justice and 
temperance, for example, are virtues, because they have 
the same eidos - But upon this second model justice and 
temperance are virtues because they have an eidos which 
makes them virtues. Now, the difference might seem 
slight, and it might be objected that the e@des of jus- 
tice and temperance makes them virtues, because it is 
common to them. This objection is well taken. But let 
us look to the evidence on each side of the issue. 
Consider first the evidence for the 'that which 
is common’ model. There are three passages to which we 
should look: 72c1-2, 73c9-d2, and 74a6-10. 
The first passage is: TOuTO FOLVEY Oe aire €°7E, 1. 
o entiv deca fepearv aaa raaréy elory anarac.,.2 
1. If a woman is strong, she will be strong by the same 
62?§os and the same strength. 

2. "Tell me this (thing) itself...by which none of them 
differ but are all the same." (At 72c1, Socrates is 
talking about the ea¢¢e of bees. This is of no con- 


sequence, because he has drawn an analogy between bees 
and virtues.) 
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Socrates cannot mean that two things are the same in 
virtue of having a characteristic by which they do not 
differ. A brown chair and a brown desk have the same 
color, but they are not the same. There are two levels 
at which this inference from they have the same color to 
they are the same is false. First, it would be false to 
allow that the brown chair and brown desk are one and 
the same thing. Second, it would be false to allow that 
the chair and desk are of the same kind. There is, 
though, a third level at which the inference might be 
allowed. An example of such an inference is "These two 
cars are Chevrolets. Hence, they are the same”, So, 
let us presume that Socrates wishes to know the dis- 
tinguishing mark because of which different things are 
Gietne same Kindy’ There: ts) thowen, one more point. 
The inference pattern is from ‘They have the same ei Sos ' 
to rihey are the same", + This is stated quite clearly at 
72c6-8, 

The second passage is, 


MEN. TT ade a th dpxecv oidu t'eivar rav 
avon Mwy; etre Ev ye re Jatsis kara avVTWV 


Sa, AMA wgv f77w ye. 


ty Meno: What other than the capacity to rule men 
Le-virtuery>” If you are looking’ for some 

one thing amongst all of them (i.e. virtues). 

Socrates: Indeed I am looking for (that) 
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Now Socrates is not looking for the answer which Meno 
here gives, because he goes on to reject what Meno says. 
Rather he is looking for a certain kind of answer; an 
answer Which would state that which is the same in all 
virtues. The same point emerges from the third passage. 
modlas ak yitor'kauev aperas wav fared vres, 

Gdlov rpenev 4 vuvdy' 77aVv Se ucav, 7 ASca 

NdvTwv yeiTuav ég7/v, on JSuvaueGa dveupéelv 
"Ac d", when it takes a genitive completion, expresses 
the notion of ‘being through completely'. So, Socrates 
is saying "We have found again many virtues when we were 
looking for one. The one which is through all of then, 
we are not able to find." 

The evidence for the ‘that which makes a thing 
what it is' model is not very weighty. In fact, the 
evidence is susceptible to an interpretation that would 
discount it as evidence. At any rate, the examples which 
Becrates gives at 72d might rest not on the notion that 
a thing is what it is because of a characteristic which 
it shares with other things, but on the notion that a 
thing is what it is because of something Which makes it 
so. For example, the thing which is health makes a per- 
son healthy; or, the thing which is strength makes him 
strong. Now the interpretation which undercuts this 
evidence is this: Health is that which makes a person 


healthy, because health is that characteristic which is 
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39% 
common to people who are healthy. This interpretation 
of these examples can be substantiated. 

From 72d to 73a Meno is both puzzled and uncon- 
vineed. At 73a Socrates introduces a different argument; 
an argument which is similar to ones found in other dia- 
logues. What follows from the argument substantiates 
the interpretation of the examples. Socrates begins the 


argument by asking Meno, 
Olen Te ca Scocheiv a nodriv ” oth fav > addeo orc- 

oav ant rugesvws kac kkalws deochkodura. (73a8).+ 

What is the point of the question? Well, Meno has al- 
2 
ready said that 'SeocKerv WONY ' and 'deoc KEV 
Ae) 3 

ocxXtav' sre virtues. So, the question can be restated 
as: Is one virtuous when one manages the affairs of the 
city or house well, if one is not temperate and just? 
In the Laches Socrates asks ‘Can the foolish man be brave, 


or does it belong only to those who are wise to be brave?'. 


And in the Protagoras he asks, 


Y 
ropa Fai cep perky wat avdoeca Kee 
SC CRATE Kae eredr7s, ROrEpov Taare, Eve 


ovr 4 we 3) 77, a7 ETTIV evs 
a ° Oara, é é€ ¢ 7 a ¥ pk a (3hobl) . E 


I take the point of these three questions to be the 


1. «eeiS it possible to manage well a city or house, or 
anything else whatsoever, if one does not manage tem- 
perately and justly? 

2. ‘to manage a city' 

3. ‘to manage a house' 

4, Laches, 192a-193d 

5. Are wisdom, temperance, courage, justice, and piety 
five names for one thing... 
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4O, 

Same: Can a man be wise, if he is not good?; or Can 
aman be just, but not good?. In general Socrates is 
asking whether a man can possess a particular virtue, if 
he is not good, 

Assume that a man cannot possess a paptievar 
Virtue, unléss he is’ good, “From this it follows" that 
Whoever is good is wise, temperate, brave, and pious. 


But in the Meno: Socrates puts it this way} 


TWV ATW aoa auPorepor Seovtar, KEP 
y) 3 ¢ 
eAdoutiv ayabot eivac, hal 9 fuVv7 Kai o 


avy, Scharogavys tac Tw Poo 7uV 4S, (73b3).+ 
What is said in the Protagoras entails that the virtues 
are dependent upon some one e2dos » Whereas what is 
said in the Meno entails that being good is dependent 
on the virtues. This conforms’ to the interpretation of 
the health, size, and strength examples. That is to say 
that 'Good' makes people good, because it is common to 
those who are just, temperate, etc. 

But now, on the other hand it might be objected 
that since virtues are vibeues because of that which 
they share, it follows that virtues are dependent upon 
Some one elSos - And moreover, it would appear that 


this consequence is needed for the conclusion which 


1. Both man and woman, if they are to be. good, must be 
just and temperate. 
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Plato wishes to draw: Wéevres ap? av Sou) irot 70) Aare) 
70m aya oe €t7V .(73c1) That is to say all who 
are good are good because of Some one éi$os «+» Thus, we 
are faced with this problem: Either those who are good 
are good because they are wise, temperate, etc., or 
those who are wise, temperate, etc. are so because they 
are good. 

Since we have textual evidence on both sides of 
the issue, we should dismantle the machinery which has 
made this dilemma possible. I think that the dilemma 
arises from the ‘that which is common' model. 

Meno finally comes to see what Socrates wants: ev yé 
re [areés kara wavrwv .(73d1) ("You are look- 
ing for some one (thing) amongst all of them". or "You 
are asking about some one thing amongst all of them.") 

It has generally been supposed that were Meno to say 
Something which satisfies this condition, he would be 
giving a definition. The supposition is too generous. 
Whoever finds this one thing will not also find what the 
thing is; nor will he find that which is what other things 
are when he finds that which is amongst all of them. And 
for this reason: one is not good because one possesses 
all the virtues; rather one possesses all the virtues be- 


cause one is good. My point is that the ‘that which is 


1. All men are good in the same way. 
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42, 
common" model of definition is incoherent. 

Let us suppose that justice is what it is because 
of the ei$os it shares with other virtues. So, to say 
what justice is is to say to which set of things it be- 
longs. ('Things' isonot here-outvofs«place;. In the 
Protagoras, Socrates says " q Ay; Kacorivy Tea wha 7 
éo7/¥" - "Justice is a Pee ae Since the ecSos is 
that which is amongst all of them, it will be that which 
defines the class of eee 

It is to be presumed that the Cidos which defines 
the class of virtues is unique to virtues. If we are 
asked about this presumption, we shall have to say that 
ttipistfarprioriws wFor if there) were) a-characteristic 
which is common to virtues and tomatoes, we should have 
to say that virtues and tomatoes are of the same class. 
But what if there were a characteristic which in fact is 
common and unigue to virtues and tomatoes? If so, we 
could have either virtues or tomatoes, but not both, 
Socrates has already said as much as this: év yé Ze etSos 
rakrov Emacac @xyouriv Se’ Oo ecocv aperac,,. 


There is another problem with this model. 


1. Protagoras, 330c1-<2 

2, Robinson points out that the verb which Plato uses for 
‘to define' -dercferv - ".. never losing the feel of its 
original connexion with boundary-stones, suggests lay- 
ing down a mark to distinguish a fold from the next, 
Without in any way describing the soils or crops in the 
fields so delimited." Plato's Harlier Dialectic, p.55. 

3. All virtues have some one ¢¢tSos because of which they 
are virtues.... See p. 34, ne2. 
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43. 

This model of definitions fails where it Should, 
of all places, succeed. One cannot Say what an éiSos 
isa .1f. an eiSos belongs to a class, we shall have to 
define it not.as. itself. but as Something else; that is, 
if virtue-itself is defineable, it is not to be defined 
as virtue-itself. For justice is, upon this model, said 
to be a virtue. But there is yet a more basic problem 
with the ‘common eiSos Lemodel fot definition. When one 
‘points out' that which is common to virtues, one does 
not necessarily point out that which is virtue-itself. 

Let us assume that when Socrates asks Meno ‘What 
is.virtue?*, .hesexpects Menge to state the distinguishing 
mark in virtue of which one could recognize a virtue to 
be a virtue. And let us say that this distinguishing 
mark is a ‘criterion’. But, let us suppose that the sub- 
ject of inquiry is not something as important as virtue, 
and instead is about the characteristic which is common 
to chairs.,- The question which the investigation will at- 
tempt toe answer is. “What is that ain virtue of whichme 
chair differs from any other chair, and because of which 
all chairs are the same?‘. 

How is this investigation to get under way? 
Allow that he who is attempting to answer this question 
can scrutinize first -"this* chair, and then “that' chair, 
and se on. But now what else is needed so that this in- 


vestigation can be successful? Recall that this model 
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bly, 
of derinition requires the presumption that there is a 
characteristic which is unique to the members of a part- 
icular class. So allow also that there is a characteris- 
tic which belongs only to chairs and that nothing is a 
chair which doés not have this characteristic. For the 
sake of simplicity, let us suppose that the characteris- 
tic which is unique’ to chairs is *being red*. Thus our 
investigator into the nature of chairs will upon comple- 
tion of his investigation say ‘All chairs are red’. 

The first point which can be made about this in- 
vestigation is that it requires, for its success, that 
all instances of the sort of thing for which a distin- 
guishing mark is to be stated be inspected. The second 
point is that one does not say that a thing is a chair 
when one says that it is red. Rather saying that 1t is 
red justifies one in saying also that it is a cnairy ory 
anything which possesses the characteristic ‘red’ is to 
be admitted into the class of chairs. 

Consider now the search for virtue. Socrates ad- 
mits that justice and temperance are virtues. Would he 
say that there are more vee In the Protagoras, he 
says that there are five. Let us presume that his list 
is complete, and pass on to the second point. When one 


says that a thing has the characteristic (say *y*) whieh 


1. Protagoras, 349b 
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4s, 
is common to all virtues, one does not say that the 
thineswhich hasathis characteristic.is a.virtue.. Rather 
sayine chat it has.*y'. justifies ene in saying also.that 
it is a virtue; one can admit that which has ‘y' into 

the class of virtues. 

From the first point it follows that the attempt 
to state a criterion is: useless. The. criterion is use- 
less, because before one can state the criterion one must 
have made a complete inspection of all the instances of 
the sort of thing for which one wants a criterion. What 
this means is that one will already have said of those 
things the very same 'saying' that the criterion te Co 
justify; namely, that these are chairs, or that these 
are virtues. But, if the attempt to state the criterion 
is not useless, it is hopeless. There iS no, possibility 
of success. Suppose, like before, that a criterion of 
peing a chair is wanted. Given the requirement of com- 
plete inspection, we must acknowledge those things which 
are chairs as ehairs in order to state the criterion. 
But, since the minor an is supposed to justify one in 
saying that a certain thing is a chair, then the attempt 
to state the criterion cannot even begin. There is no- 
thing about which we could say ‘It is a chair' and be 
justified in saying that. I submit to you that this is 
exactly what Socratic aporia is. 


Socratic aporia may have come about through divine 
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6, 
inspiration, but it is sustained by a philosophical 
method; a method which is really quite disastrous. Those 
questions which Socrates most wants answered, cannot be 
answered. 

Even if something common is found, we can still 
ask ‘What is the logical connection between ‘having the 
characteristic y' and ‘being of the class of virtues'?'. 
Only if the characteristic *y* is virtue-itself, can 
there be a logical connection. But what is said in the 
Meno does not make this clear. Indeed, there is only 
one place in the Meno where Plato's term for ‘x-itself'* 
(apery advo kaO’ adro ) occurs; at 100b. But, the oc- 
curence of the term aper7 aaro kaO’? au7d does not 
warrant the conclusion that Plato believes that the 


characteristic ‘y* is virtue-itself. When writing the 


Meno, Plato may have thought that the characteristic ‘y 
is virtue-itself, because it is common to those things 
Which are virtues. But, this is incoherent. Meno may 
find for Socrates a characteristic which is common to 
all virtues, but the search is possible only on the con- 
dition that Meno knows the things which are virtues. 
Without such knowledge, all he can do is classify some- 
thing according to ‘'this' or ‘that' characteristic; that 
is; no one could ever find for Secrates ap é79 aaTo 
ka’ acre. 


Plato's methodology can be saved, if the model 
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A? , 
upon which it rests is turned around. Instead of the 
characteristic 'y' being virtue-~itself because it is 
common to the many virtues, the many virtues will be of 
the same class because of virtue-itself. Or, in other 
words, virtue-itself is not essential to the many be- 
cause it is common; rather virtue-itself is common be- 
cause it is essential. This is the point of a question 
Which Plato has Socrates put in the Euthyphro: 
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1. Is the holy loved by the gods, because 10. is holy; 
or 1s it hely, because it jis loved: 
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48, 
Chapter IV 


The method for answering a ‘What 


is x?* question in the EButhyphro 


The dramatic setting of the Euthyphro is familiar 
6énough. Socrates and Euthyphro meet at the court-house; 
a place which Socrates ts’ not wont to visit. Socrates 
is there, because he has had. a charge of .impiety brought 
azains>shim.e©«hithyphro is there, becauseyhe,is bringing 
a charge of murder against his father who caused the 
death of a servant. Of course, only he who really knows 
what piety is would be justified in bringing a charge 
against his father. 

La JS o7 moos Atos, & ki bu Poon, ou Teoe 
a kygeds otec dno 7a.7 Bac repe Trav Becwv on 7 
EEC, Kae ra OrvuV TE Kar averiny, worre 


pouTww our Mpa Gevrav ws 7K déyecs, om 
Pest Seta fone vos Tu arp OWS AF acd 


ru avor.ov WPay ha TRYAAUV YS Lg ADA: 


This nicely accommodates the ensuing ‘conversation’. 
Plato would have us believe that the reason behind the 


conversation is that Socrates wishes Euthyphro to teach 


1. Good heavens Euthyphro, do you think that your know- 
ledge of things divine, both holy and unholy, is so 
precise that even if things have been done as you say 
(i.e., even if your father caused the death of the 
servant) you are not afraid lest by prosecuting your 
father you might happen to do something unholy. 
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49. 
him what piety is. All that needs to be said about the 
dramatic setting has now been said, 

The dialectic begins at 5c. Socrates asks a 
‘What is x?' question, and as in the Meno also asks to 


be given a certain kind of answer. 


Noioy re 70 caceses DIs elvac kat 70 
Avepes: kat mEepe Pevou hai TE TOV addwv,; 7 9 
on JauTov ér7ev fv Wary moe fee 70 orcov 
AUTO aura, kat 70 avortwov aa 70x Hee 6rcou 
Tav7os évavrion, aure de aura éuodcov tac 
€z0v PEO rive eSéav fara 790 aVvITCOTY TA 
wav Srerée av Keddy avdo.ow ef vac 


there are here two. duestions., The. first looks. like. an 


a The structure of the second question is somewhat 
complex, and so I will give an analysis of it before 
lL translate it. 

The difficulty arises in connection with the. last 
part of the question (++. Gov “lav 7iva i$éav 
kara 79V, avereoTyra av’ ornes 4v AE IAM 
Aavdércov élvac). The problem is whether 'wav' is 
in apposition to 'aeré "(at d3) which in turn areters 
to '7e avEercov', or whether '7&0' refers to some- 
thing other than '76 avércev ', 

i think that '7av' refers to something other than 
'T6 a2usocov', It seems to me that the first three 
Parts’ or, the question (iv together quite nicéeiy, while 
the last part introduces a new notion. 

The first part makes sense. on its owns. But, with 
the introduction of the second, the third part.of.the 
question is required. In the first, is. introduced, the 
notion that piety is the same with itself, In the next 
part, impiety 1s said. to be the opposite of_anything 
pious. In the third, impiety is.given the same status 
as piety; namely, it too is the same with it self. 

But in one way this analysis of the first three parts 
is too neat. There is a notion which is left dangling 
in the second part. Impiety is not said to be the op- 
posite of piety, but rather is said to be the opposite 
ef anything pious. So, three things are referred to; 
piety, anything pious, and impiety .... 
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ordinary question, but is not. The second is clearly a 


philosophical question. 


If Socrates were asking ‘What are the pious and 


the impious?', he would be asking a familiar sort of 


Question. So, why should he add "Tepe PSvou kat He pe 


yov ZAAwv'? What would we make of the question 


"What do you say a chair to be both in relation to sit- 


ting and other things?'. If this latter question is odd, 


Te) 


is, 


also should Socrates' first question be odd. There 
though, a point to his question. 


I suggest that this first question is an ‘inexact’ 


way of formulating the second question. The phrase 


If piety and anything pious are one and the same, 
then I am wrong about the fourth part. But the two 
are not the same, nor does Plato take them to be the 
same. At 6d10-11 and again at 6d11i-ei, Plato distin- 
guishes between piety and the things which are pious. 
In the first, Plato says that there is an ¢éSos 
which makes pious things pious. In the second, he 
Says that an ¢é«&@ makes them pious. I say that the 
eiSos (or ¢F€a ) is piety-itself. 

If the efSoes of piety is different from piety-it- 
self, then that which makes pious things pious La not 
piety-itself. This consequence would undermine the 
purpose of the Euthyphro. (Of course, this conclusion 
rests on my interpretation of the Euthyphro.) At any 
rate, the fourth part of the second question presup- 
poses a distinction between piety-itself and anything 
pious. 

My translation of 5c9-e5 is this: ee ewhat would you 
say the pious and the impious to be both in. relation 
to murder and other things? Or, is piety-itself the 
same with itself in all actions, and is impiety, on 
the other hand, the opposite of anything pious, and 
is impiety-itself the same with itself, and does any- 
thing which is likely (literally, 'destined') to be 
unholy have some one éJe€a in respect of its unholiness. 


"In relation to murder and other things’. 
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. Le 
'€vw Wary npafec' indicates what Socrates means by 
"Tepe Povou rac Tepe TwVv addov'. I further suggest 
that the first is meant to be something like an ordinary 
question. '7oldv ar does give to the first a semb- 
lance of being ordinary. But, the occurence of ‘Wepe 
ovou kat Tepe T%v BAdwv' shows that it is engender- 
ed by philosophical intentions; the ordinary 'Wotov 7c ' 
does not serve Plato's purposes. 

The second question is already a full-fledged 
philosophical question. Socrates is asking "Do you not 
say that the holy itself is the same with itself in all 
actions, and that the unholy is the opposite of anything 
holy, and also is the same with itself (in any action), 
and anything unholy has some one tidos ss Which it must 
have to be unholy?". This question brings in four very 
important notions: ‘being the same with itself'; 'being 
in all actions (of a certain kind)'; ‘the e2Sos which 
a thing must have to be holy (or unholy)'; and 'the un- 
holy is the opposite of anything holy’. The first three 
of these have importance in the Euthyphro; the fourth is 
not influential in the Euthyphro, but is central to 


Plato's later work. 


ie Min“all actions". 

2. An interogative locution - what? 

3. I assume that the ¢idos and @Séa of plety are one 
and the same thing. Given what Plato says, the assump- 
tion seems quite reasonable. 
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The methodology outlined here is similar to the 


methodolagy of the Meno in only one way: " ou favOavecs 
ore fare 7o éme waciv regros raarév "(75a4). 

(Do you not understand that I am looking for (or asking 
about) the thing which is the same to all of them.) This 
is °the notion of ®*being"in all ’actions* ef a®*cértain kind'. 
But, Socrates is not, in the Meno, saying that the thing 
Which is the same to all things of a certain class is 

that which all things of the class must have to be of that 
class. 

Meno is asked to say what that is because of 
Which all virtues are the same. Euthyphro, on the other 
hand, is asked to say what is the same with itself in all 
pious actions. We have already an interpretation for 
this: In the Euthyphro, the characteristic ‘y' is as- 
sumed to be piety-itself. 

There is another difference between the Meno and 
the Euthyphro. In the Meno, fer ve* said thatear;girtue is 
a virtue because of that which it shares with other vir- 
tues. But in the Euthyphro, the notion of ‘being con- 
mon to many' is crowded out. A thing must have the eésos 
of piety before it can be pious. (So also with impiety 
and the impious.) The formula " Exov fhe 7CVa iSéav 
kaya avVOTLCOTHTA Wav es is quite different from the 


Le Anything which iselikely to be unholy nas Some one 
fea in respect of its unholiness. 
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formula "that which is common to the many'. 

It might be objected that the notion of 'being 
the same in all actions of a certain kind' entails the 
first and third notions. This objection cannot be sus- 
tained. A characteristic can be common to things which 
are not of the same class. But more important is that 
one has to know which things belong to a particular class 
before one can find a characteristic which is common to 
those members of that class, 

socrates develops four arguments. These argu- 
ments run alongside one another from 6a to 9c. At 9d, 
the fourth emerges on its own. The conclusion of the 
fourth is whatever is pious is pious because of piety- 
hGself.. This.is stated.at.1lib.. (in«speaking of, the 
first as an argument, I speak somewhat loosely; I hope 
that you will allow me to do so.) 

Euthyphro enthusiastically endorses Socrates' 
question (TavrTws SH TOU, @ Lukpares ie Sos ioocrates 
asks him to say what piety and impiety are. Euthyphro's 
reply is somewhat confused. On the one hand, he might 
be saying that his action is aval ten case of a pious 
action; he aay s : 7O eam gecov éoriv oTree éyw Vav 


frotw ",(5d8) Why would his action be a paradigm case? - 


1, Yes, Socrates. 
2. Piety is what I now do. 
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because it ts like “another action: “(... opuo hoyodre 
1 
(av bow nox Ado) 7Oov acrou 7 A7e 0. S7oac - 6al' Vv) 
It may be true that Euthyphro's and Zeus' actions are 
like one another, but this would not be a reason why 
both actions are pious. On the other hand, Euthyphro 
might be saying that his action is pious, because it is 
like an action which has been acknowledged as a para- 
digm case of pious actions. 
5S ’ ¢ J , y 
AUTOL Yap of avOpur rat Tuy XAVOUTe vopef- 
rd a 
evrTes Tov Ata beuwv aperrev ke: Sckato- 
7aTov, fat rourov Ofo Aoyour TOV audron 


narépo Merac... (525).2 
But, whichever way we understand Euthyphro's reply, it 


does not matter. In the first place, Socrates could say 
‘Even if all men think that your action is pious, or 

that it is pious because it is like a pious action of 
Zeus, Why is either action really pious?'. Socrates, 
though, does not raise this question until 9¢,. in, the 
second place, Socrates could reject what Euthyphro has 
said, because it does not qualify as the kind of answer 
which he agreed to give. Socrates makes this latter move 
firs. 


Before Socrates states the first argument, he 


1. Men agree that Zeus punished his father, 

2, Men happen to think that Zeus is the best and most 
just of the gods, and they agree that he punished 
his father. 
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gets Euthyphro to admit an assumption which is taken up 
aS a premise in the second argument. He asks Euthyphro, 


m6d¢ nov aoa Ym oe efvac 70 Svre év rods 
Beolts mp os andaydacus, Kat Ex6eas ye Jecvas 
ka aX as frat anda rocakgra mwoAad leet COD Pais 1 


Euthyphro says that he believes not only this but many 
other things about the gods which Socrates would be a- 
mazed to hear. Socrates gracefully deigns not to hear 
about these other things and gets on with the first argu- 
ment. 

The first is not much of an argument. Socrates 
Simply says 'You (Euthyphro) said you would tell me what 
pletyvend impiety -are, but.you have inot,’.. What is. of 
interest is what Socrates says to remind Euthyphro of 
his obligation. 
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ev 7c a Seto Lraeeh KeSa fac rav nodddjy orlwv, 
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aaa’ éhEel yo auro 7O €id0s w 7wavTa 7a Ola Soca 
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driv: oD yc 6a yap WOu Ek ieee 7a ae averca 
avocca €cvace Ara Ta orca orca. (6a9).* 


Let me point out how this statement makes precise what 


¢e e q 
is ambivalent in the Meno. "<£v oe re €tdos 7aurTov 


1. Do you believe that there really is warring among the 
gois, and that there are hatreds and fearful battles 
between them, and other such things... 

2. Remember that I asked you not to teach me, some one or 
two of the many pious things, but that €@8es itself 
by which all things holy are holy. You said that the 
unholy things are unholy because of one (sda and that 
the holy things are holy because of one @Sda . 
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Bf 


4 =f ay a7 5) > c 
Ararat Louse We Oo e€erev apEerac" could mean either 


that virtues are virtues because they all have the same 
Cidos » or that the efSos is that which makes them what 
they are. The latter is expressed in two ways in the 


S A 
above statement: "..e(70) EZdos, Pn 7WAVTA 7a Orca 
Cr c > 2 a 3 ¢ 77 3 ¢ 7 
brea eorey "and "see eed ‘Séa 7a ve avoorca avovca 
a 
¢, 
é’vac fac 7a Svia Soca ". 


Socrates goes on to say something else, which is 


both of interest and importance, 


TadTyv roivav Je argu Seda for 79V eséav res 
more €77/V, sva ets éxrecvav anoenerav Kac 


Apo mevos aeHa7; OTL LG Oo Ev av 7oc- 
okrov 2 Ov av 2 Ta 8 aados res Mparr in fw 
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brcov eZvac, Sf? av 1“ Tor OaTOV, wy Bo, (603). 


As in the Meno, the ‘keeping one's eye on the etSos , 
metaphor is used. We have already noted that this meta- 
phor is of use, only if the ‘What is x?' question can be 
Beducedtte “Which thing 1s ox? 

Fhe four notions found at 5c re-emerge here at 


> a 
6d-e; The phrase " @rélvos adré 70 etSos, & ndvra 


J 


1. All virtues have some one étso3 because of which they 
are virtues, 

ae "eeethe €¢§o0s by which all things holy are holy",., 

Se “pee blie*unhe ly things are unholy because of one tea 

4, So, teach me this ?Sée - what it is - so that by 
looking upon it and using it as a paradigm I can say 
that ‘any “action of -yours “or another is’ holy, if -it-is 
of this Eind; or if it 18 not, I can say that 4t-2s 
not holy. 
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7a Sova Seed eorevn ox 
presses two of them: being 
the same with itself" and 'that which a thing must have 
to be holy'. As we will see, the latter of these pre- 
Supposes that the 'aaro ro pices is logically inde- 
pendent of those things which it defines - but now it 
more than defines, for it 'makes' them what they are. 

The other two notions are ‘being in all actions' 
and ‘the unholy is the opposite of anything holy'. The 
first of these is expressed by "Xow Levos aura mapadecy- 
Preere we Socrates is saying that the etdos can be 
used as a paradigm. This presupposes the notion of 'be- 
ingovin’ all i(holy)cactions,’. 

There would seem to be little difficulty in est- 
ablishing the parallel between 5c and 6e in regard to the 
last notion. But, what Socrates says at 6e is quite dif- 
ferent. At 56, all he wishes to say is that the holy is 
the opposite of the unholy. The grammar of 6e indicates 
that Socrates is talking not about the holy and the un- 


holy, but rather the holy and not holy. (0 aev av 
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AY Gu .) The fourth notion is expressed by the 


"that €t60S itself by which all things holy are holy" 
"the elSos itself" 

"by using it as a paradigm" 

“J can say that 1t is holy, if 1t is of this kind; 

and? if it As not»): [> canveayethate it) isi notwholys* 
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58s 
above, only if whatever is not holy is unholy. We find 


Socrates assuming that whatever is not holy is unholy in 
the third argument. 

Both the second and third arguments turn on 
Euthyphro's beliefs about the gods and his definition of 
piety. Quite simply, his beliefs and definition are in- 
consistent. The second argument brings out this incon- 
Sistency. The third assumes that the gods do quarrel, 
and its purpose is to introduce assumptions which explain 
why gods would quarrel (if they do quarrel). 

It can hardly be obvious that Euthyphro has under- 
stood what Socrates wants, but he gives as a definition 
of whatever is pious anyway: "Err TOCvav we MEV 
Tois Oeots nporGedés Socov, 7a Sé uy myer Radés 
Avooeov Dectee Since Euthyphro has already admitted 
that he believes that the gods have warred with one an- 
other, fought battles amongst themselves, and nutured 
fearful enmeties, Socrates could say ‘Well, doesn't it 
seem to you that what is dear to one of the gods is like- 
ly to be hated by anothers. But, Socrates does not say 
this right away. He first wants to show that if the 
gods quarrel they quarrel about the just and the unjust, 


the good and the bad. This leads to the third argument. 


1. "The holy is loved by the gods, while the unholy is 
not.loveds,% 
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At 7b6, Socrates asks "£xOpav of fai ae yas, 


apiore, 7 Mépl yivwv Sta Popa roel ", 
Socrates then goes on to give examples of the kind of 
disagreement which would not lead to anger and hatred. 
He says that a disagreement about which of two numbers 
is larger can be settled by calculation; that a disagree- 
ment about which of two things is larger can be settled 
by measuring; and that a disagreement about which of two 
things is heavier can be settled by measuring. The 
point of these examples is not made clear, but is obvious. 
Plato would have us believe that the reason we can set- 
tle disagreements of this kind is that we have standards 
by means of which we can judge. One cannot really dis- 
pute the examples, but one can dispute what Plato would 
have us believe a standard is. 

Remember that Socrates wishes to use the ue (Sns 
as a standard or paradigm (aury mapadsecy ar Nie ga 
there were an éifos of piety, one would have that know- 
ledge which is necessary for knowing whether a thing is 
pious when one knows that thing which is the eidSos of 
piety: 

Plato has Socrates argue that those disagreements 


which cannot be settled are those disagreements about 


1. "What kind of disagreement leads to anger and hatred?" 
2. ‘as a paradigm’ 
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the just and the unjust, and the good and the ane 
The reason for this is not given, but is in the offing. 
It is that knowledge of the E?dos is lacking. Socrates 
is not saying that disagreements about the good and the 
bad occur because they are ahout the good and the bad, 
but because the knowledge needed to settle such disagree- 
ments,is) lacking... The, point of, Socrates". argument is 
this: Since we do not have knowledge of the ecdos of 
the good, we will disagree about whether a thing is good. 

The third argument employs two other assumptions: 
disagreements which cannot be settled lead to ee 
and one loves those things which one believes to be good, 
and hates those things which one believes to be ae 
A conclusion could here be drawn. Disagreements are about 
what one person believes to be good and another thinks 
not to be good. (And also that the one loves what the 
other does not.) 

Socrates draws a conclusion which is different 
from the one which has just been drawn. He says " Tanz? 
dpa; ws @ockev, aco CrkiareH rsa Gtovsa: PaAl rae 


kat Beo mcr Tée frac be0 Bray TacT’ av et ".(8al) 
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72 

7e& 

"The same things, it seems, would be both hated by 
the gods and loved by the gods, and that which is be- 
loved by the gods would be hated." 
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Oly 
There is a suppressed premise. It is ‘Whatever is not 
loved is hated". This establishes a parallel between 
the passages at 5c and 6d-e in relation to the fourth 
notion, 

I have distinguished between the second and third 
arguments even though the conclusion to each of them can 
be stated in the same way. My reasons for distinguishing 
them from one another are two. First, Socrates does not 
need the three assumptions 'Disagreements are about what 
is good', ‘Disagreements lead to quarrels', and 'One 
loves what one believes to be good' to force Euthyphro 
to admit that what is loved by Zeus will not be loved by 
his father (that is, what is loved by one god is not 
loved by another). Second, I think that the purpose of 
the third argument is to employ the notion that an étdos 
is a paradigm. | 

Phe dialectic then returns to the first argument. 
Euthyphro turns it around by saying, 

ere ot x Qe, BD aes oe aes, rept yé TO“TOU TOR GEewv 


eadeva Brepov érépe Sea Peper Bac, ws oa Set Slhyv 


Scdovac EXELVOV os av adschkws TIVe RTOKTECUD. | 
(8b7) .+ 


The move is ad hoc, but not out of place. Euthyphro 


1. But Socrates, I think that no god disagrees with an- 
other god that it is not.fitting to punish he who 
killed another unjustly. 
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would be well-advised to give up his faith for a defini- 
tion; a definition like "Whatever is pious is loved by 
all the gods", 

Socrates allows Euthyphro this move: 1a TOAMBOC 
Aeyerv oa8 au Ber ay7erv, ws Our ere asckoare 
yé Soreov SANYV eae (oo l0) But, Socrates has 
a way of getting around it. He says that none would deny 
this in general, but in specific cases they do not know 
on which side of the principle a particular act falls. 
And at this point, Socrates could go on to say that they 
do not know, because they do not know the e2Ses which 
is in all pious actions, or the e2Sos in all impious 
actions. 

The fourth argument begins from where the first 
starts, but it follows along a different direction. In 
answer to the question 'What are piety and impiety?', 
Euthyphro says ‘Doing as I and Zeus do: punishing those 
who are wrong doers'. As we have seen, Socrates gets a 
wedge underneath this answer by saying that it is not 
the right kind of answer. Now, there is no reason why 
Euthyphro could not say which characteristic is common 
to his action and the action of Zeus. Moreover, such 


an answer would have been consistent with his religious 


1, They (who have done wrong) would not dare to say or 
dispute that they should not be punished if they have 
done wrong. 
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63. 
beliefs. The reason that he does not say anything of 
this sort might be that he is dull, or that Plato is 
speaking for hin. 

Suppose that Euthyphro were to say to Socrates 
"My actions and the actions of Zeus share the character- 
istic ‘y'. So, whatever else shares this characteristic 
also is pious, because the characteristic ‘y' defines 
the class of pious things." An answer such as this would 
Satisfy the methodology of the Meno. What is wrong with 
it, though, is that it is much too liberal - at least 
for Plato's liking. One need only say that one takes a 
certain characteristic to be that which defines a class, 
and one thereby generates a class. More important, there 
is no reason why one cannot say that the class which has 
been in this way generated is the class of pious actions. 
Since there is no logical connection between the charact- 
eristic ‘y' and piety, one can say just that. The argu- 
ment holds not only for moral concepts but also any con- 
cept. The concept ‘chair’ could be used in any way one 
likes, given the methodology of the Meno. But, Plato 
wishes to exclude: such possibilities, He does so by 
making the characteristic ‘y' the same with piety-itself. 

There are two questions of fundamental importance 
in the fourth argument. One of them I have already noted; 


and so has most every other commentator on the Euthyphro. 


1, See p.47 
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Very little has been said about the other. This other 
is, 
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6% ka ap: kd 0k Dp ovos 7é wor’ ér7v ve S0edv 

7Té kat Fo eee (9c2).+ 
Socrates is, I think, questioning the plausibility of 
the ‘common characteristic’ model of definition. And I 
think that the purpose of the fourth argument is to est- 
ablish what might be called a logical connection between 
characteristic ‘y' and piety-itself. The nature of the 
connection is that characteristic ‘y' is piety-itself. 

The ‘common characteristic’ model ends exactly 


Where the fourth argument gets going. Once one has said 


something like "9 AbD av Wavi7es o¢ Geet wer Bry ap- 
orev 71D, & Sav Lchwriv, 67/00" , (942) one sat- 
isfies all the conditions of the model. But, Socrates 


goes on to 5 


tr cs 4 A 4 1 Aa 
. 2 70 orcov o7e orcov érriy Dt ne7ac “70 Trav 


Gedy, 7 o7e BeAgirac socov éoriv; (10a2) .9 
Now, why does Plato have Socrates say '@eNertac ano 


5 
a a j 
zov besv', instead of 'Oeot Ddedorv 70 Sreav'? = (If 


1, Suppose that Euthyphro should teach me that all the 
gods believe that such a death is unjust, would I have 
learned from Euthyphro what the holy and unholy are? 
. "What all the gods hate is unholy, and what all the 
gods love is holy." 
. Is the holy, because it is holy, loved by all the gods; 
or is the holy holy, because it is loved by all the gods? 
‘It is. leved by the geds,* 
. ‘The gods love the holy.' 
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65.6 
the latter, the question would be 'Do the gods love the 
holy, because it is holy; or is it holy, because the gods 
love it?'). The reason is that if ‘Pade is in the pre- 
sent indicative active, the resulting question is irre- 
Solvable. 

Of course, Euthyphro does not quite understand, 
So Socrates gives a few examples. These examples are, 
though, quite misleading, and they play no part in the 
argument. Socrates contrasts EY. and ' Depov C 
Oy reel and 'ayou', Spt pe vor and ‘Spavr’ 
The first member of Gach of these three pairs is a pas- 
Sive participlé;—the other member is an active participle. 
So, we would expect Socrates to draw a distinction between 
Pedodmevovs and Be Aowo”s And, he appears to draw 
just that distinction at 10a8. But, once made, the dis- 
tinction does not occur again. Instead, we find Socrates 
using verbs in the present indicative passive; the verb- 
al torm of "Sedo " in the question put at 10al1. There is 
a@ good reason for why the indicative active will not work. 


At 10b1, we find the present indicative passive 


in “6 -Loeye* 

2. ‘being carried’ 
So (earry ing: 

4, *peing led’ 

5. ‘leading' 

6. "being seen" 

7, ‘seeing' 

8. ‘being igyea? 
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being mged again. 


A €ye Sy moe, mere, ov 7o Pepe mevov Sco7e Déperac 
Bepdmevors Er7iv 4 Se ko rr; 
If the 'Score '* is to have any a ceil at all, a distinc- 


tion between 'Bepo wevov' and ‘De pera’ must be made 
out. There is-.a distinction; it turns on the use of 
'yo.* in connection with the participle, 

Socrates is asking "Tell me whether the thing be- 
ing, led is being led, because it is led, or.because of 
something else". Would it not seem more appropriate to 
ask "Tell me whether the thing being led is being led, 
because someone leads it."? If one wished to state a 
cause, it would be more appropriate. But, Plato is not 
here concerned with causes. If Euthyphro were to say 
"The cause of a things being holy is that the gods love 
it', Socrates could still ask ‘And why should the gods 
cause something to be holy by loving it?'. 

Let us consider the statement in which Socrates 
generalizes the point which he wishes to make, 

1 ue yey verac a Te WA XEL, OaK orc yey vo- 


pevev ee re xiyrerac, BAN dre yey vera 
yey VO mEvev erriv ofS’ Srt qaryxov ET7 TarzEec 


1, Tell me whether the thing being carried is carried, be- 
cause it is being carried, or is it for some other rea- 
son? 

2. 'because' 

3. The phrase 'TO Depo “Eevov ' means ‘the thing being 
carried.’ 
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ana’ Ort Warzec WACXOV érriv? (10c1).+ 
The general point is then 'If something is a becoming 
thing, it is a becoming thing, because it is becoming’. 
We could say that Plato is stating the necessary condi- 
tion for being a becoming thing. 

Socrates then introduces another premise. It is 
"TO Be den cere he ) ply vomevor rt €o7/0 7) War xz0v Te 
ume 7o“ "(10c6). So, being loved is a necessary con- 
dition for being a loved thing. Is being loved a neces- 
Sary condition of being a holy thing? Euthyphro has al- 
ready admitted that the gods love the holy, because it 
is holy. Now, let us suppose that a holy thing is a be- 
loved thing. Given the supposition, a holy thing is a 
holy thing because it is loved; or a holy thing is a 
holy thing, because it is loved by the gods. But, Euthyphro 
has admitted the opposite. He has allowed that being 
loved by the gods is not a necessary condition of being 
a holy thing. So, he cannot give as a reason for why 
something is holy that it is loved by ee gods. 

The significance of this argument is not that it 


undermines popular religion and offers a higher vision 


1, If something is becoming or is affected (literally 
"ss suffering’), it is not becoming because it is a 
becoming thing, but is a becoming thing because it is 
becoming; nor is something affected because ip isvan 
affected thing, but is an affected thing because it is 
affected. 

ys Is not the thing loved something which is becoming 
or something which is affected by something else? 
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68. 
of the gods. Euthyphro could avoid the consequence of 
the argument by simply denying that the gods love the 
holy because it is holy. What is of significance is the 
further use which Socrates makes of the argument. 

socrates uses the argument to establish a much 
more general claim, 


F 


. kivdavees, 2 ku bx Pp wv, Eu) 7H LEVOS 7 
Scroy Gre wor’ eCTIV, TAY _ MEY onvlav wot adred 
ou Aeudedr ba. S7AOTaL, ma Gos dé re Tepl anrok 
Aéyery, oT pénovOe roiTo 76 Soeov, (1126). 


We might take Socrates to mean that the o¢d¢(a is that 
which is what pious things are. But, let us set this 
aside for a moment. The distinction between oaela and 
ise is intended to undercut the notion that that 
which is common - because it is common - is that which 
defines the class of those things to which it is common. 
It may very well be that everything holy is loved by all 
the gods, but it is not for this reason that everything 
holy is holy. 


> 
Plato does, 1 think, believe that the oa@réa of 


Ly It seems, Euthyphro, that when I asked you what piety 
is, you did not want to,explain (literally ‘make ob- 
vious') to me the 'eaeca' of it, but wanted to tell 
me some 'tméOeS' of it which it has suffered. 

2. 'The being (of piety)’. ‘Oarta' is derived from the 
papbiciple .efi. ato (bet. 

3, ‘An affection’. ('Ma@es' can also be translated as 
‘attribute'.) 
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09. 
piety is that which is what pious things or actions are. 
And if what I have said about the eidos is correct, 
then the ed@eca of piety is the same as the €é0e3 of 
pisty.. On the other handy one might think that the e@dos 
is the essence of the 04a of piety. But, there are 
two reasons which count against this. At both 5d and 6d 
Euthyphro is asked to state the Eidos because of which 
all pious things are pious. If the essence (etos ) ef 
plety is. different from the oarca of piety, then that 
which makes pious things pious is not that which is what 
piety is (if the o&0a of piety is that which is what 
piety is). And if the oaréa of piety is not that which 
is what piety is, then the €£$ is both and the casda 
is nothing. The second reason is that if the eidos is 
in all pious actions, while the odode is that which is 
what piety is, then the ei fos cannot be the paradigm of 
pious actions. The eiSos may be common to all, but as 
we have seen that is not sufficient. 

The ‘ontology' of the Euthyphro has a very important 
consequence. Since there is something which is what piety 
is, and since that which is what piety is is that which 
is what pious things are, it follows that one knows which 
things are pious by knowing that thing which is what pious 
things are. How does one come to know that which is piety- 
itself? - by seeing piety ‘bare and naked' itself. And 


one learns what piety-itself is by being led to see it. 
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Plato states this point in the Symposium, but the logic 
behind it has been established in the Euthyphro. 

The Platonic analysis of coming to know what a 
thing is is two-fold. If a thing is an ordinary object, 
one cannot know what it is until one knows that special 
object which is what the ordinary object is. But, might 
not there be a ‘supra-special' object which is what the 
special object Ws? Nelf therecisi; there rshall calso have 
to be a supra-supra-special object which is what the 
supra-special object is. But, this infinite regress can 
be avoided. 

If by looking at the special object one can know 
what it is, then one will not need to look at a supra- 
special object to find out what the special object is. 

I think that Plato does believe that one can know what 
piety-itself is simply by looking at it - not the ordin- 
ary every day kind of looking, but a special kind. or, 
in other words, one can know what an x-itself is by hav- 
ing acquaintance of it. Knowledge of x-itself is know- 
ledge by acquaintance. This is the second part of the 


Platonic analysis of coming to know what a thing is. 


1. Symposium,210d-211b 
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71. 
Chapter V 


A review of some of the literature 


on the Meno and Buthyphro 


The early dialogues have not received the atten- 
tion which has been given to the middle aaavacs dia- 
logues. The reason for this 1s, I think, the way most 
scholars of Plato have viewed the early dialogues. The 
early dialogues are said to be ‘Socratic’. 

socrates is characterized by Plato as a teacher 
of those who think that they know but do not (Apology), 

a critic of popular religion (Euthyphro), a man with a 
divinely inspired mission (Apology, Crito, Phaedo), a 
sort of mystic (Symposium), a midwife (Theaetetus), and 
So on. The role which seems particularly appropriate to 
the Socrates of the early dialogues is that of a teacher 
who does not himself know anything, because the early 
dialogues generally end up in ‘aporia'’. 

Perhaps the commentators have tended to forget who 
wrote the early aublecnens It would appear that they be- 
lieve a chronicler wrote them. But, Plato's Meno could 
not have been the Thessalian general. When Plato's Meno 
first gives an account of virtue, he says that there is 
the virtue of a man, the virtue of a woman, and So on. 


Then, after Socrates explains the sort of answer which 
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Should be given, Meno says that virtue is "aa xerD ofey 
reivat TOV divide wEase\ee This is the virtue 
of a man, but Meno has already admitted that women, child- 
ren, and slaves have virtues. Either Meno is quite sense- 
less, or it is. Plato's Meno who is speaking. And in the 
Euthyphro, Plato's Euthyphro states assumptions which are 
inconsistent with one another. Socrates need only play 
upon these assumptions to become a critic of popular re- 
Lietion.*. 

The most obvious way in which Plato 'manipulates' 
the figures of the early dialogues is by having them a- 
gree, quite placidly, to whatever question Socrates has 
just pulled out of his DAR. But, what is even stranger 
is that if someone does not understand a question which 
Socrates has put, he says that he understands after 
Socrates gives an explanation that is even more obscure 
than the question. 

The point which I am trying to make is simple: 
The early dialogues rest on a philosophic method. I 
should hope that this atnag lends support to the clain. 
Whether the historical Socrates is responsible for the 
method or not is not important. 


I would like to review some of those things which 


have been said about the Meno and Euthyphro. 


1. “The ability te rule men,* 
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The single most important issue for Meno's para- 
dox and the theory of recollection is the use which is 
made of 'fara:, The term is first introduced into the 
Meno at 73d. Meno says "ev 7 eidos Tyreés hava 
navrTov". The introduction of the term is quite natural, 
Since Socrates uses the ‘anogaé Yavra: metaphor at 73c. 
Moreover, Socrates himself says at 74b * noaras _ 
7ugka nev aperas JAY [oredvresm, 

The view which I have forwarded about the paradox 
and the theory of recollection is that they stand as one. 
Plato does not solve the paradox. He introduces a gra- 
tuitous assumption which entails that learning is remem- 
bering. The theory simply accommodates the paradox. But, 
this is not something which the commentators, on the 
whole, have seen through. 

Shorey says that Meno's argument is lazy and 
Bee Taylor says that it is a sophistic eG 
Fex FProiedlender, Ait is raspilececofiiverpst he, All three 
allow that the business with the slave-boy is soménow 
preoef tom the theery of Seca Wl Gow dat Ofmeoursey “it 
should also then be a proof of the paradox. There is, 


though, a more interesting view. B. Phillips says that 


1, Whatcrlate. Said, <-p.157 
2. Plato, The Man and His Works, p.135 


3. Plato, The Dialogues, p.282 
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7H, 
",ee(the paradox) contains in embryo one of the essen- 
tial contentions 4 Sophistic nominalism as a philoso- 
phical position", So also, then, should the theory of 
recollection contain the essential contentions of soph- 
istic nominalisn. 

Socrates wishes to learn what virtue is. Most 
commentators agree that he should be taught. But, what 
is extraordinary is that the gross analogy which Socrates 
uses at the beginning of the dialogue is not found out. 
There Socrates asks ‘How can I know whether Meno is rich, 
if I do not know Meno; similarly how can I know whether 
virtue can be taught, if I do not know virtue?*. Does 
Socrates mean buat 'teachability' stands to virtue as 
‘being rich" stands to Meno? 

If knowing Meno (by acquaintance) is sufficient 
for knowing that he is rich, noble, and handsome, so also 
might knowing virtue be sufficient for knowing that it 
can be taught. But, if so, two senses of knowing are 
being conflated. If someone were to say to me ‘Do you 
know. the fox-trot?7', I or say ‘Yes, but I don't know 
how to do it'. I would mean that I can tell whether an- 
other is doing the fox-trot or not, and that I cannot do 


Line of “virtue. is analogous te the, fox-trot, one conld 


1, "The Significance of Meno's Paradox", Classical Weekly 
XL11. Reprinted in Plato's Meno, pp. 77-83. 
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know virtue without knowing how to be virtuous. socrates, 
though, thinks that a moral education would be being 
taught what virtue is. Thus, ‘knowing what' and 'know- 
ing how’ get squeezed together, 

Shorey does not say a word about the rather un- 
fortunate analogy Socrates uses. Taylor and Friedlander 
also let the analogy go Wineuitea™ What is of importance 
is that the analogy presupposes that virtue is some one 
thing which can be known through acquaintance, It con- 
tains the fundamental assumptions of the Meno, and for 
this reason is very important. Let us see how the ‘What 
is x?* question has been handled, 

Everything that Plato ever wanted in his ‘What is 
x?* question is given to him by most commentators. No- 
tice something which Shorey says: 

He (Socrates) wishes to know the essence of the thing 

(odeéa ), that which it is as or qua such, the form 

owing to which it is what it is...! 
We have seen the significance of ‘that (thing) which is 
What another thing is'. Perhaps Shorey has also seen 
this; but I do not think that he knows what it is which 
he nas seen, He is not ‘alone. Grube fogs up the issue 
when he says that Plato supposes that there is “the exist- 
ence of ee beyond them (the xes) which they re- 


semble", On the other hand, Friedlander and Taylor do 


1, What Plato Said, p.155 
2. Plato's Thought, p.10 
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not even get as far as Grube. Friedlander does not ex- 
plain but — restates the distinction between oavce 
and waGes, Taylor, though, fails of being faithful to 
what has been said. He thinks that Socrates wants to 
know that in virtue of which religious duties are re- 
Lee 

Robinson's discussion of the 'What is x?' ques- 
tion is unusually analytic. From his discussion there 
emerge a-number of points which I would like to’ take up. 
Chapter five of Plato's Earlier Dialectic is devoted to 
the methodology of the ‘What is x?' question. 

The first thing which Robinson points out is that 
Socrates often rejects an answer not because it is false 
but because it is not the right kind of Pee So, 
Robinson and I share the same purpose. Both of us wish 
to see what sort of answer would qualify as the right 
kind of answer, given the conditions which Socrates has 
set down. 

Robinson characterizes the method as being two- 
fold. He sees the opposition of the one and the many 
as different from the ‘What is x?' question. My view 


is that the opposition of the one and the many is made 


1, Plato, the Dialogues, Vol.2,; p87 
2. Plato, p.149-50 

3. Plato's Earlier Dialectic, p.50 
4 Lbid, px50> 
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77 
possible by the distortion of the ordinary 'What is ...7' 


Question. ‘Which one thing is virtue - and do not tell 
me the many?* makes sense, only if the one is what the 
many are. And this means that ‘What is virtue?" is al- 
ready ruined as a question. One says what justice is by 
Saying that it is a virtue; but there is nothing which 
is what virtue is. Virtue-itself is some one thing. 
Robinson has not seen the point which I have just 
made, His failure to do so leads him into a little bit 
of Platonic nonsense, In trying to straighten out what 
might be meant at 7la-b of the Meno, he says “You cannot 
know..eWhat sort of thing x is until you know what x is. 
Thus you cannot know whether virtue is teachable until 
you know what virtue ae There is something basically 
wrong with this statement: ‘What is this?" and ‘What sort 
of thing is this?* should be one and the same question. 
If not, then to the question ‘What sort of thing is this?' 
we could say 'A teachable’. But what tells most against 
the attempt to separate the two is that if the separation 
is pessible, we could aay ‘What sort of thing is this 
chair?'. Plato has both a use and an answer for this 
question. His answer is 'This chair belongs to the class 


of chair, and has been made to belong to it by that which 


2, ibid, ps5 
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78% 
is what the chair is; namely, ‘chairness'. 

This nonsense gives rise to a problem: How can 
you know whether a thing is a chair, if you do not know 
What ‘chairness' Lae Instead of deporting the nonsense, 
Robinson trys to make it a respectable citizen. 

Robinson's thesis about the methodology of the 
‘What is x?"* question is this: 

It seems that his (Socrates') procedure implies... 

that there is a word or set of words which enshrines 

a knowledge of the thing X in some way in which the 

word X does not enshrine a knowledge of the thing xX 

te for those who understand it and use it correct- 
The question which Robinson must now answer is “What 
knowledge does the word x enshrine, and what knowledge 
does it not enshrine?", His answer is 

~eehne (Socrates) knows what the word X means (and 

what it means is surely the thing X), he neverthe- 

less does not know what the thing xX 1642 
Upon this view, when Socrates asks Meno ‘What is virtue?', 
he refers to something and he knows to which thing he is 
referring, 

Robinson's thesis gets him into avery basic 

philosophical difficulty. The problem turns on the as- 
sumption that one can refer to the thing which is x by 


saying 'x' (as if 'x' were only a name), but not know 
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what x is. This assumption underlies the following 


statement which Robinson has made: "Every statement 
giving X's essence serves to identify X; but not every 
statement serving to identify X gives its essence", Ef 
by ‘giving x's essence’ Robinson means 'saying what x 
is", then at one level what he says is surely false, 

One does not say who Socrates is when one says that 
Socrates is a man. At the level of x-itself, this prob- 
lem does not arise. Suppese thate’x*-is ‘virtue’,  Up- 
on Robinson's account, Socrates knows the thing which 

is virtue but does not know what virtue is. What, then, 
does Robinson mean by ‘knowing what virtue is‘? 

If knowing what a thing is is knowing its essence, 
then x, which is both possessed by all xes and the es- 
sence of all xes, must have an essence. But, will there 
be an essence of the essence of x so that one can know 
the essence of x? If so, the essence of the essence 
must have an essence as well; and So on. 

Robinson gets himself into this bind, because he 
does not see the difference between the Meno and the 
Euthyphro. He says that he finds a duality in these two 
EE On the one hand, he thinks that at 74b-c of 


the Meno and 6e of the BKuthyphro Socrates wishes to have 


1, ibid, p.54 
2 4bhd, p55 
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80. 
X identified. On the other hand, he thinks that Socrates 
is asking for essence of x at 74d of the Meno. I think 
that he is wrong about the passage at 6e; but that is 
not what gets him into trouble. On the basis of the pas- 
sage at 74d, Robinson characterizes essence as "that 
Single identical something whose presence in all the 
many Xes is guaranteed precisely by the fact that we call 
them all ane But the Socrates of the Euthyphro would 
say: Do they possess x, because we call them Lee or 
do we call them xes, because they possess x? 

This difficulty arises) through ta,.confletionvrof 
‘meaning’ of ‘reference', when ‘meaning’ is needed to 
make this. position coherent... his, can ‘be seen in cthe 
conclusions which Robinson comes to about the methodology 
of the ‘What is x?* question. 

The first conclusion that Robinson comes to is 
that Socrates must assume that the word ‘x’ is univo- 
oa. Fair enough; the passage at 74d provides evidence 
for this conclusion. Robinson then goes on to establish 
three other ORE 

These three other conclusions are held in place 
by one general consideration. It is this: 

ann if Socrates. can. pointato thesyery thing Ghat vir- 


tue means, and Meno can thus instantly recogniZe it, 
why are they asking what virtue is and, according 
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to their own account failing to find Doar 
Robinson thinks that this consideration requires the as- 
sumptions that x has an essence, that the essence is 
‘real', and that the essence has a structure which can 
be explicated. 

We have already seen the difficulties involved 
in saying that x has an essence. And, if x does not 
have an essence, then the essence of x cannot be real, 
It is the third conclusion which is of importance; for 
upon it hangs the other two. 

Robinson has elready admitted that a word means 
the thing to which it refers. Now, he uses this assump- 
tion to say that Socrates knows the thing which is be- 
ing referred to, but does not know what the thing is. 
He further assumes that Socrates thinks that there will 
be words which are not synonyms for ee and which can 
be used to explicate or unfold the struoture of x*se 
essence. If these words which are not synonyms do re- 
fer, we shall have essences of essences to infinity. 
And, if they do not refer, there is no reason why x 
should refer either. But, Robinson wants to say that 
'x' does refer, because he wants to say that Socrates 


knows x but does not know what x is; 


{. ibid, p«57 
2. Abid, p58 
3, ibid, p58 
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Plato can avoid whatever difficulties Robinson 
has in store for him by Simply assuming that one comes 
to know what an x-itself is through acquaintance with it. 

I think that this is Plato's position and that it 
is wrong, but it is not an incoherent position. The 
Platonic essence is not wrapped up in an infinite number 
of foldings. If it were, no amount of unfolding would 


ever be enough unfolding. 
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Texts 


Meno, Volume III of Platonis Opera, Oxford, 1961 
Euthyphro, Volume I of Platonis Opera, Oxford, 1961 


Protagoras, Volume III of Platonis Opera, Oxford, 1961 


Translations 


I suggest that the reader consult Jowett's trans- 
lations of the dialogues to which I refer. Jowett a- 
voids using metaphors to translate what Plato has said 
when Plato does not use a metaphor. The five dialogues 
to which I refer are all translated in volume I of The 
Dialogues of Plato(Random House, 1937). 
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